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This iiandbook is designed to help staff development 
pers^ons, departments^ and 'agencies use Various educational approaches 
to involve business, industry, and labor in the professional 
Hif^ velopment of vocational educators. The content is in ten chapters, 
[ and each one includes one or all of the following: rationale, 
benefits, content (includes planning, implementing, and evaluating),, 
selected references, and resource materials (a variety of forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be 
useful to vocational educators)^ The titles of these chapters are (1) 
Staff Development Programs with inputs from Business; Industry, and 
tabor, (2) Workshops and Conferences-rif fective vehicles for Staff 
* Development, (3) Cooperative Internships — Ccntrif utions to Staff 
, Development, i^) Structured Occupational Experiences—Establishing 
Structurgd Occupational Experiences Involving Business, Industry, and, 
Labor, (5) Personnel Exchange Ptograms between 
Business-Ind ustry- Labor , and Vocational Education, (6) Advisory 
jCommitttees— Establishing Educati,onai Advisory Committees Ihat Involve 
Busin|ess# Industry, and Labor, (7) Resource Persons from Business, 
Industry, and Labor, (6) Site, visits Arranged with Business, 
Industry, and^Labor, (9) Resource DeveJ^opment — Support frdm Business, 
Industry, an (J Labor, and J(lO) Evaluating the Staff Development 
Program* (EM) , ^ 
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^IW^ NATIONAL CENTER MISSION STATEMENT ^ 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mission 
'is to increase the 0il|ty of diverse agencies, institutions, and organi- 
zations to solve educational problems relating to individual dareer 
planning, preparation, and proigi-ession. The>Jational Center fulfills 
^ its missiorrby: ' . » , 

' " y ■ ' ■ ■ 

• Qefieratihg knowfedge through research^ 

• Developing ^ucational programs ahd products . 

J ^ • Evaluating individual program needs^nd outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs 
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" This project was conducted by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education pursuant 
to contract OH V 706N with the Ohio Departfnent of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
and the U.S. Office of Education under the pro\(isions of EPDA Part F, Section 553. 

No official endorsement or support by the Ohio Qepartment of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, or the U.S. Office of Education should be inferred. * • ' . 

■' 

The'National Center for Research in Vocational Education dpes not discrimrnate against any indi- 
vidyai because of race, color, creed, or sex. 



/ * FOF^EWOFfD 

The rapid technological changes'in business and industry require that vocational teachers and 
administrators keep up to dke in order to provide relevant educational e?iperiences for students. 
New and emerging occupatfons and changing work requirerpents demand that vocational educators 
receive inputs from arid interact with business, industry, and labor 

' ^ ^ . ' ' • ' ' ' r ^ 

The material in this handbook is designed to enable those in the marketplace and those in 
the educatipriat system to work together in updating and upgrading the instructional competency 
and programs of vocational educators. • ^ ' 

The handbook was developed to provide technical assistance to participants from ten states ' 
attending a conference at the National Center. These state team members carry the respohsibility 
of creating and implementing pJans to increase inputs from business, industry, and labor in voca- 
tTonal education staff development programs. ^ - 

*Th| interest and involvement of vocational educators across the country have contributed 
fnuch tcfthis handbook. A^ppreciatfon is expressed to those persons and to the National Center 
staff involved in this project.^ ' . ' 

Robert E.Taylor 

Executive Director " ^ ' 

the National Center for Research 
' , . ' in Vocational Education i 
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PREFACE 




This handbook is part of the technical assistance. mateilals prepared for the EPDA national 

50 '"^'^'f '"^"^s fro'" Business, Industry, and Labor into Vocational Education 
Personnel Development Programs. The chapters of the hapdbook are designed to enable staff 
deve opment persons, departments, and agencies to use the various educational vehicles identi; 
fied to aid m the professjional development of vocational educators. thHe ^ucational vehicles 
were chosen because of their ability to involve business, industry, and labor in the staff develop- 
ment process. ^ , • f 

This projert builds uoon an EPDA project conducted by the:Center last year to improve Voca- 
tional teacher education^epartment linkages with business, industry, and labor. The focus of this 
ye^ s project and materials is on the inputs of B-l-L into personnel development programs at all 
^els and areas of vocational education. This technical assistance handbook adapts, revises, and 
adds to the resource handbook written last year by Richard Dieffenderfer, Lee Kopp, and Orest 

' ' t 9 

I n r^naV^a^^,"" cun-ent handbook are Oresj Cap, Nevin Robbins, Daniel FaKrIander, 

51 r f M° ' "^'"e^-Beach, Janet Weiskott, and myself. Editorial assistance was pro- 
vided by Joan Mitric;. 



CatbarineP. Warmbrod 
Project'Djrector 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 



CHAPTER 1 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS^ 
with Inputs from Business, Industry and Labor 



introduction 



Rationale ^ , 

, pie intellectual and professional development of vocational educators is crucial to morale in an 
institution of learning and essential to the growth of skilled, motivated students capable of joining 
the work force as productive craftpersons. Very seldom, however, is a total staff development pro- 
gram initiated with identified goals, activities, pM-ocedures, and*evaluation technique outlined. 

Benefits 

A comprehensive staff development program insures the foltowing benefits, among others. 
- • Increased ability of faculty to communicate world of work basics to their students < > 

• Creationof an environment conducive to and supportive of the continual grov\£th of edu--' 
cational personnel through structured in-service progran^s 

• Creation of a program specifically geared to respond to problem areas in the classroom, the 

curriculum, and deficient Skills " . 

« * 

• A more highly motivated and profei^sionally effective staff 

• Increased status of the career educatlbn offered at the educational institution through 
community awareness of the personnel development program 



J 



• JJpdated teacher competencies 



Staff Development Prof^ional Growth Model ' * * 

Staff development models may be viewed from two different, complex perspectives: repair and 
remediation and the growth approach. 
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Repair and fiemedtation Approach • * . v ^ 

This theorV is also called the defect theory because it assumes something is wrong and proceeds 
to suggest spebific Remedies to alter deficient areas in the^educational operation. This approach is 
■^task -oriented sinpe goals are more definite, short term, visible, and specific as it seeks to alleviate 
obvious problem areas. 

Growth Approach . . " • 

This approach assumes that staff development is a continuous process. This approach seeks 
to aid the educator t6 become progressively sensitive to what is going on in the classroom and improve 
on what he/she is currently doing. It also seeks to motivate personnel to greater fulfillment and 
proficiency as practitioners of the art. , ' 



Model Procedures 

"'The following model is procedural rather than philosophical. 



J. 



The eight steps or planning stages are numbered sequentially and are self-explarfJitory. 



8. ASSESS 
CHANGE 



7. IMPLEMENT 
PLANS 



6. ALLOCATE 
RESOURCES 



1. EXAMINE 
ENVIRONMENT 



5. ESTABLISH 
PRIORITIES 



2. IDENTIFY 
GOALS 



3. ASSESS 
NEED$ 



4. DEVELOP 
PLANS 



Examine Existing Policies/Procedures 
and History of Staff Development 



Planning 



/ 



The structure for planning, orflanizing, and implementing the staff development program must 
fit within the particular educational system and be compatible with objectives and instructional 
.practices. Use the following questions to point up problem areas: ' * 

• At what leveKs) does staff development planoing currently take place-department, school, 
across a variety of institutional levels? 
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• * Is staff developmeht'part of employee evaluation procedures? . 

• Is staff development left to the.individual *yho must develop an acceptable plaQ for self • 
improvement? ■ , ' ^ 

• What type of institutional support has been gi^en to personnel development plans? 

• What kinds of links are there with the bpsiness, labor, and industrial communities? 

* ' . "~ * ^* 

• Do individuals.report progress toward stated goals? 

i 

• Is there any evaluation process or follow-up on fecord? , , * * ' 

Assess Current Staff Development Needs ^ . * 

This planning step involves analyzing weaknesses and strengths in skill areas and knowledge 
that currently exist as compared to desired staff achievement. 

Prepare n,eed Statements from this analysis. Some ways in which needs may b6 identified in 
elude a review of. the personnel review process, staff attitude and skill surveys, student evaluations 
of classroom performance and teacher tephnical competency, and job descriptions of current or 
emerging staff positions. ^ , ^ * ' 

Establish Priorities 

Priorities in any development program ought to be those needs which an individual's own 
planning and action cannot readily alleviate^ 

Determine Availabfe Resources 

Determine what kind of funding support the institution/department can offer and who will 
take up the slack. Goals and strategies must realistically fit the funding picture or faiTbefore they 
start. See Chapter Nine for a detailed discussion of Program Support and how to develop^funding' 
sources. ^ ' - 

f . , . , . 

Develop Plans « ^ » . 

Studies prove that more, positive change occurs when staff members have the opportunity » 
to become involved in planning and implemerjting their own professional staff development 
program. Areas where thejr input Is valuable include: . ' - ' ' ^ 

• Securing administration approval and support 

• Appointing a planning coordinator . - ' - ' 

• Assigning |he planning responsibility,for the development ()rogram to a staff cohimittee 
^ or a joint group of advisory personnel and staff ^ * * 



• Establishing the rt^ for increased interaction between business, labor and industrial seg- 
ments of the community • . ' 



u 



Assess Change 



Evaluation techniques should be established iri and used throughout the earliest planning ^ 
stages/Continuous asse^ments will show the need for directional changeS, and further effort, 
or may show that the objectives are beirtg or have been met* 

See Chapter Ten for further information on evaluation and the development of evaluation ^ 
instruments. . ' . ' 



Staff Dfevelopment Approaches 

Ortce the decision is made to create dV strengthen the staff development program, several 
choices for assigning responsibility exist. * , ' • 

• Committee approach, administrator approach, staff position approach, or individual 
approach * • ' ' ' ^ 



Committee Approach 

This approach involves the appointment of a sfaff development committee. . 
Advantages . * ^ 

. The resulting program should have relevance if membership includes staff who are involved 
. in.upgrading skills and other forms of professional development 

j ^ • If the committee is school/college-wide, a coordinated program should result. 

Disadvantages ^ " ^ , . , . 

• The problem of assigning budgetary responsibility still exists. 

• Because of the dif fixity of assigning budget responsibility to a committee,. the program 
is not likely to get funding except on an item-by-item basis. ) \ 

• Committee appointment never insures sufficient knowle^e and experience in*the tech 
niques of faculty development, ~ * - 

Administrator Apprqach ' ' , . ' 

I'n (His approach the department chairperson prganizes the staff,development plan. This ap 
proach-m^ or may not include the input of staff or an advisory committee. 
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Advantages 

• flesponsibility is fixed. ' * 
' , f Results and budget-are more' likely. 



If corpbined with a gbod advisory committee, t^is approach can be quite effective., 
Disadvantages * » 



i ve. 
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• Bruiting program will reflect administrative concerns, unless staff advisory coirimittee fs 
involved. . ' jt ' » ' - ^ * , / ^ ' 

• Assigned extra duties of administrators often do not get the attention th6y need. 

• Many adfninistrators do not have the background^? expertise to deal with staff develop- 
•^ment. . / > , 

/The Staff Approach ¥/ith an Advisory Committee ^ - ^ 

When the staff person isf assisted by an ad\^isory committee,* this approach usually gets good 
results^ * ' ' * . , - . . 



Qualif ioatfons for the staff person include:^ 
•*Te*aching experience 



> Training in instructional development', human relations, organizational behavior, group 
dynamics, and theories of adult learning and change process 

Good organizational skills . ^ . " 



individual /^pproaoh \ * * . / . • 

^ An individual staff njernbef is held responsible for planrting and impleiVienting a staff develop^ 
/ ment pro^farn withtiut input from an advisory committee, ' - * 



Essentials fonfeffective StaftDevelopment . ' * 

A growth orJong range approa9.h tof^taff devel(|^nent is m^re'difficult to plan than the short- 
tercn, remedial approach Because it involves the creation of a suitable environment among teach- 
ing staff and adnninTStrators. * ' ^ ^ yf, . ' 

The following cpndition^cohtribute to an effective program^ , * • ^ ^ ^ 

• Acceptance of the cdncept of "relea^ 'tih^e" for teachers to learn, think, grow ' 

Payment for time contributed ''^ 
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► WiJIingness to support rt'aff development T3rograms finanpially and philosophically 

' 9 * *' • . 

Ability to foig^g|||impticatjons of educational re^^^ « - 

- implicatf?^!^H'WCf^rK)lo|y ip'the world of'A/vork/ increased leisure time, more people io 
servic^^cupatipns /' ' 

- increased computer u5e in Education • ^ ' . * 

^ — changing structure of schools and their relationship to world qf wo^k ^ 

** * ^ • > . \ * 

- emerging team approach, teachers often using^pr^o.fessional, business, industry, and labor 
representatives . - , , . ' 

^ • Staff -development relating to teacher's assigned role and responfiibilities 

• District-vvid^ diagposfsof teacWng/fearning prpbttms ' 

• Teaching styles jwhich stress indivic^ally -guided. or self initiated approach to pupil learning 
*^ ♦ Improved reward system for staff development 

• Simultaneous development of staff and curriculum ' > - 

• Leadership to excite intellectual -curiosity of staff . ' 



* ^ Planning Checklist , 

the purpose of the Planning Checklist is to list the major items that are involved in planning 
staff development programs to increase business, industry, and Jabor inputs into vocational edu . 
cation staff development. . ' . 

□ Explore histbry of staff development efforts in institution and department 

□ Identify staff to be involved irf planning 

□ . Iderftify administrative procedures necessary for clearance 

□ Identify financial-resources 

^ D Determine department needs 

. □ . Determiqe individual needs and related objectives^ 

t 

□ Select from alternative methods those best suiteckfor meeting needs and objectives" 
]□ Determine the balance between InstitutionaKpriorities an^ individual needs 

□ Determine peVson responsible for cobrfKnating implementation 




□ Determine staff qualifications for participation 

□ determine staff incentives 

□ Determine program-schedule 

o r 

D*' Implement program 



□ . Evaluate prograf^ 



r 



impiementtng 



In order to set up a staff development program within an existing framework, consider the 
following areas of inquiry: 

• What strategies will lead to initiation of the program? 

• What approaches wtif alert educators of the need to participate in a staff development 
program? ^ ^"N^ 

• Who is the target audience at a given school? 

• Wf^o should be the staff development coordinator? * 

• V^fhat should be the content, methodology, and dl§ign of staff development programs? * 

• What support materials are needed .to implemen-t/facilitate staff development activities? 

Ed^ucational improvement demands behavioral c^ianges, aad a problem solving atmosphere in 
w'hich the teacher is continually involved. Some^llements in this process are: 

^ • Clarifying role relationships , , 

• Establishing supportive grdup norms , - ly' 

• Learning skills that function effectively in groups. ^ 

• Developing open, trxjsting, mutually-supportive climate 

Partjcipants in a professional growth program should b^ able to enter eithier as independent 
agents seeking help in^ particular skill area or as member$6f a peer group who perform similar 
rolesand want joint activities to upgrade skills. - ,^ ' ' • 

* * . ' - .1 . 

Potential Barriers - * , 

Many major barriers tothe'development of a professional growth program e*xist jn most insti 
jp tutions. Planners must dev^p a process and a program that deal with: 
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• ^Possible negative-attitudes on part-of staff or adminlstr-ators 

• Faculty work load * " , * ^ . 

• Budget restrictions , - • . • ^ 
'•Jnt^rnal resource limitations , ^ ' 

Guidelines forlnvolvement . 

Faculty should be niade. aware of the criteria anfi guidelines for various opportunities to 
participate Jn business, industry, andlabor linked activitjes. Such opportunities include. 

• Leaves otabsence . , » 

• Institutional professional days/released timfe * 

• Sabbaticals/externships/internships/fieldstCJdies 

• ' * • 
• ' Reti:eats/seminai;s/worksh'ops • , : 

• Case studies/simulations 

Faculty must b^aware of associated work and requirennents that go along with participation 
in aproiessional grovvtn^program'sDch a§: ^ t - \ ^ 

% Criteri9 for participation ' Necessa^^^clearance channels 

' ' ^ ^ ' • 

• Associated paper work * /#'"fnnancial responsibilities 

Ass^jng Impact 

The only true "index" of the effectiveness and quality of ^taff development programs lies in 
the educator's classroom performance and in student iearning. These are direct payoff success 
indicators. There also are at least five conditionsJof a ^ccessful program: 

• Sufficienttime to participate * 

• Adequate financial resources' z 

* ; 

\ * • Program relevant^tb identified probl^s ' 

• Applicability of program to regular school situatiohs " ^ 

• Ability to conduct (Program with available materials and supplies ^ 



Evaluation ^ . ? I i . / • ' 

' • - * " / . • 

Any evaluation of the impact of a staff development program is only as good as the objectives* 
developed Professional^frograms must lead to^inqreased performance levels with respect tg subject 
m'atter, knowledge, and betjavioral skills. Staff development programs which are effective are 
characterized by six dominant aims:" ^ . , * 

^ • flexible staff teaching Styles . ' , 

^ Capacity of staff for self renewal ^ / ^ ' , 

• Receptiveness'of staff towards chl^" v 

' • A demand forlntense, dpen involvement by participants ^ . ' 

♦ - - * ^ 

- • Immediate consequence^ for school/teaphing practices 

• Program initiation and organiza^n by respected educators rather than "outsiders" 

• Selected References ^ 

This^art of the handbqpk section lists selected reference materials that pertain to planning 
and conducting staff development programs. In addition to these materials, each service area has 
a multitude of organizations and publicatiojis that are related to that particular service area. The 
library shoujd be helpful in identifying Jthe^. You are encouraged to add to this list. 

Print Materials ' . 

American Association of Junior^Colleges. Guide to inservice Training for Two-Year College Faculty 
and Staff Members. Washington, D.C.: AAJC. .1970, 

Bittell, L R. What Every Supervisor Should Know. 3rd Edition. New ^ork: McGraw-Hill Book ' 
Company, 1974, (Includes text, performance portfolio, and instructor's manual) 

Craig, R L. (ed.) Training and Developfnent Handbook, A $iuide to Human Resource Development. 
Nevv York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1976, 

Justice, ?/ Instructional Staff Qevelopment in the Community Colkge-An Instructional Model, 
Gresham^ Oregon: Mt Hood Community College, 1977. 

Strong, M. E. and Schaefer, C, J, Introduction to Trade, Industrial, and Technical Education, 
Chap^r 9^lumbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1976. 

. -'^ • * • " ♦ , 

Periodicals . ' • , 

5» Public Personnel Management 

• JhternationaiPersonneJ Management Association ^ ' ^ 
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• Training: The Magazine of Hiiynar^' Resource Development 

' • Wood Publications^ Inc. TtainJ/)g and Development Journal 

• Journal of Teacher Education i 



/ 



Groups/Associations 



A 



• /tnteijriat/brial Personnel Management Association 
p Natiooal Soqiety for P^prmance aod Instruction 



/. Association for Educatipnal Communications and Technplggy li 



Current addresses for the national office can be located in <he library reference section. I 

• American Managemant Association 

• American'^ociety for Training and D'evelopment ' 



*• t 
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. • • RESOURCE MATERIALS 

^ The example'materials illustrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used se!ectivel\ 
as,y6ur situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of stantiard forms, 
> letters, suggested procedures, and other similar atds that would be useful to vocational educators. 

List of liiustratior^: 

• Professional Development Plan \ ' - . ► s - 

• Annua) Evaluation and Professional Development Plan 
. • Application for Professional Development Plan 

• Reportof Professional Development Activity 

• List of Staff Development Activities with B4-L Input 

• Sample Agreement for Sabbatical Leave 

• Procedures for Administration of Sabbatical Leave 

• Compendium of Teaching/Learning Approaches 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELO?lffiNT PEAN 



Phone: 



Address_ 



■Office_ 
Home 



InsT:rUctional Area 



No, Years Teaching 



SPECIFIC COMPETENCIES TO BE .DEVELOPED : List here 'the competencies to 
be developed based on needs assessment and7or personnel interest:. 



Competencies Needed 



Expected 
.Completion Date 



.Actual. 
Completion Date- 



PROCEDURES FOR COMPETENCY ATTAINMENT: List or describe here the 
procedures to be used to achieve the identified competencies* 



. ' Signature of yBupervisor 



Date 



Signature of Teach.er 
Signature of Coordinator 



Date 



Professional Development.Pl^n 
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' ANNUAL 'staff EVALUATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPlteNl: PLAN 



^taff Mei!iber_ 
Divi3j.o n ^ * 



Evaluation 



Reconmienda^tioifs^ for Improvement Prlot* to Next Evaluation 



SIGNATURES: 



Apprdved By: 



\ 




(Staff Member) 



(Immediate Supervls&r) 



(Date) 



Annual Evaluation and Professional Developmefit Plan 

13 
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ANNUAL STAFF EVALUATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PJlAN^ 



\ 



Professional Staff Developmeot Plan t or ke Completed Prior to : 

nijc'tc 



(To be Compl&ted by. Instnic'tor) 



Date 



1. 



2. 



3. 



5. 



Instructor Coinments 



SIGNATURES: 



(Staff Member) 



Approved By: 



(Immediate Supervisor) 



(Date) 



Annual Evaluation and Professional Development Plan (bontinued) 

22. 

/ * 



' STATE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Application to Attend Seminars, 
Workshops, Conventions, Conferences, Etc. 



NAME OF APPLICANT_ 
CONFERENCE, ETC._ 
WHERE HELD 



DATE OF CONFERENCE, ETC. 



PURPOSE OF CONFERENCE, ETCi 



VALUE TO THE INSTITUTE 



ESTIMATED COST: 
TRAVEL 



LODGING_ 
FOOD 



CONFERENCE FEES (Identify )_ 



Improvement Credit Allowed: 
Comments: 



OTHER (Identify)^ 



SUBSTITUTE IF NECESSARY_ 

J' TOTAl! ; 

APPROVAL 



D^artment Chairman 



APPROVAL 



Administration 




DATE 



DATE 



Application for Professibhal Deveiopitvant Plan 



ERIC 
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06 




STATE INSTITUTE OF, TECHNOLOGY 
(To be completed within^' one 'month after activity) 



\Am Of PARTICIPANT^ 
DATES QF ACTIVITY 



4 ACTIVITY--TITLE AND LOCATION 



BRIEF PESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITY 



OUTCOME: 



Value to^ Individual for Self Improvement_ 



Value to the Institute 



Report of Professional Development Activity 
,16 
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VjQcational Teacher Education Programs can : 

U Ob'tain assistance ^to establish a departmental advisoVy 
committee with representatives from B-I-L. 

2. Obtain help with manpower study, community survey. 

3. Obtain assistance with' student recruitment or search 
for new recruitment methods. " ' 

4. Implement cooperative programs between the department 
and B-I-L. 

5. Arrange business-industny or labor experiences for 
faculty members. * 

6. Arrange for B-I-L input concerning the dropping establish- 
• ment or modifrcation of c'oi^ses. 

7. Identify new skill requirements. 

8. Arrangis for teach^ observation periods-. 

9. Cooperate* in the preparation of reports, symposiums, 
e seminars, workshops for advancement and conferences. 

10. Obtain speakers. - ^ 

11. Obtain help in validating new materials. 

^ 12. Cooperate in joint research projects and land a federal 

grant. * 

13. Get B-I-L to donate or loan new epuipment, numerous materials, 
?node,ls and mo'ckups. 



r 



14. Receive support when attempting to develop new options 
or programs. " 

15. Develop or restructure their field experiences. 

16. Exchange vocational teachers with B-I-L trainers. i 

17. Obtain assistance fromlabor concerning legal requirements 
in cooperative programs. 



List of Staff Development Activities with B-I-L Input 



18^ Uttlize work stations In B-I-l for teaching work experience. 
19. 



20. 
..21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

*27. 

28. 
29. 

zq: 

31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 



Arrange for business/industry tours and trahsportatldn 
to sites. ' . • ' 

Help improve the selection ^of part-time instructors fi>r 
axJult vocational progralns. 

H61p e'xamine industrial training opportunities for vocational 
tMchers. 

Use the management/labor relationships experience of B-I-L' 
in Jeacher education programs. . 

Use industrial, bus-ihess or labor representatives as 
lectures or part-time staff. 

.Obtain help dealing with personnel practices* coirtracts, 
collective bargaining.' ^ :* " . 

Obtain help in sponsoring or setting-up new student - 
cllub program. 

Have access to business/industry facil i ties for conducting 
souiQ educa^tdon^l activities. 

Obtain assistance from business-industry-labor committees 
when evaluating vocational teacher's occupational experience. \ 

Help Identify ne*eded competencies. * 

Obtain corporate gretnts for expansion of program. , ' 

Develop an externship for vocational edpcators. 

Discuss ne>^ management techniques, styles and business 

organi zation * programs . ^ ^ 

Obtain a loan of instructional staff iFrom 6-I-L' or labor. 

Have access to labor union facilities. 

Use B-I, to evaluate the adequacy of equipment, etc. ^ ^ 

Help maintairr and establish a library concerning. 8-1-1. 
Assist, in the development of training programs. 
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37. 
38, 
39. 

4d. 

41, 

"42. 

43. 
44. 

45* 

46. 

47. 

48. 
49. 

50. 

51. 
'52. 



Obtai^n grants, scholarships and awards for students 
or ^teachers'T' ' 

Obtafh aid dealing vfcith the managemen't aspects of the 
teacher department. 

Help seek resear^ii opportunities for Instructors. 

Obtain a loan or gift of publications available from B-I-L, 

Obtain ass^istance with certification requirements of * 
teachers . » c ' , 

Obtain funds to help teachers attend industry, business, 
conference. . ^ » ' • ' ^ 

Obtain 1ndus*try membership dues for teachers. - 

Have a. cl oser* cooperati on with 8-I-L magazines and 
es ^a^^ l igh better public relations . ^ 

Obtain their cooper^Lti on "i n the development of a local 
B-I-L resource direx.tory. * . r 

Obtairi funding to advertise or finance new training 
progr»h3. ' \ 

See, that they' are provided with demonstrations of the 
latest techniques i^ sptme particular area. 

Obtain access^ to^B-I-L techni^cal library. 

Obtain involvement of other fompanies. 

Obtain a ftrst-rate source of "information *on jo.b 
^chara^cteristi-cs-n ^ / ' . ^ ' " 

Facilitate contacts with ojther decision-makers at many" 



level s , 



Seek their help to testify in special study comm^sions. 
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(Name of Institution) 
(Department Title) 
^ ' j(Address) 



A6REEHENT 



WHEREAS, 



is a facufty member for. the (title of department) <name^'of Institution) and; 
WHEREAS, the said : is desirous pf having a 



leave for (educational purpose and; 



WHEREAS, the said 



has complied with the tl^uire- 



has been approved 



■ent for application for such leave end; , 

WHEREAS, the application of said ^ 

by^the board of (name of institution). One subject to the entering of a 
formal agreement and signing of a note according to the conditions of the 
agreement approved by the^Board, effective January |, 19^* 

NOW THEREFORE it is hereby agreed between ' . and 

{name of institution) that: 



leave 



day of 



U The 8oard shall grant a 

cocpmencinS on the 

19^ , until the Uay of 

19~ 



2. "That during this period the Board shall pay to the 

said one^half (H) of 

his usual salary (Including (ringe benefits) for 
the period of such leave, 

3. That the said / may pay 
the other one-half (h) of his fringe benefits, 

4. That in consideration of the Board's action the 

said^ - agrees t6 teach 

for (name of institut'iqn) for a period of two 
years after the expiration cf said leave. 



-Sample Agreement for Sabbatical Leave 
20 

.28 y 



i 



*That to Insure the compliar^e of clause four '(4) 
above, the said agrees 



Dated this 



to sign a note in the amount of $^ 
and that in the event 



fails to teach the 



tS'iO years as' agreed to, said note will becorre due and^ 
payable aj liquidated damage, - 

That said not shall be canceled upon the 
coRpletion of^two ye^rs of teaching after 
termination of .said leave or upon death or 
total disability of said , • 



day of 



J 



19 



(name of institution) 



By: ^ 



Sample Agreement for Sabbatical Leave (Continued) 
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PROCEDURES FOR AOMINISTRATIOH OF SABBATICAL LEAVE 

The following procedure will be folloued in fhe administration of the ^ 
sabbatical leavi^ provision of the Regotiated 'faculty contract: ^ 

1. Requests shaVl be made in writing to the department director or his 
designated representative. ^Such request shall state the nature of 
the program of^ professional improvement that the faculty mejuiber 
contei:iplates pursuing during the period 'of the leave and how such 
^improxp^nent would assist him in performing duties assigned by (title. 
- of department), (name of institution)* 

2* In accordance with' established payroll procedure on the basis of 50 
percent of the amount received if perfogning as a full time staff 
member, salary will include fringe benefits ^uch as insurance, 
accumulated sici leave, etc, in accordance with the prorate of salary. 
Experience incrfcent will be given for a period of time while a 
staff member is.pn leave. 

3. Applications requesting sabbatical leava will be received by the 
• department director by February 1. Within 30 days after the ap- 
plication deadline,. the director will inform the applicant of action 
taken on the request.' Where such leave is granted the staff member 
will have 15 days within uhich to sign in agr^enent to accept; such 
leave. Where applications exceed the number of leaves to be granted, 
an -alternate will be sele&ted. When a staff nember awarded sabbat- 
ical leav^ indicated inrwriting that heiwill not be accepting such 
leave, the^aUernate will be notified and provided a 15-day period 
from notification in whlch^ to sign the leave agreement. 

' Applicants for sabbatical leave must be fully certified or eligible 
for such certification for the* peribd-of time they are obligated to 
employment with (name -of institution) as a result of accepting leave. 

-i. 

5. Where the recipient^of sabbatical leave' is pursuing graduate studies 
he shall be enrolled in no .less than th€ average ni^nber of credits 

' . required at the /nstrtjuti^rr^or a full time student and shall main- 
^ ^tain a B grade averager^ - . . ' 

6. Distribution of sabbatical leave recipients among the departments 
will be followed whereVeK feasible. At no time will leave be 
granted to pore than one member from a department. 



7. The recipient shalT^femit to the director an initial report within 
30 days after. tj\e start of his sabbatical Jeave activity and there- 
after at intervales not in excess of ^0 ^ys throughout the sabba'tical t 
leave period. Each report will concisely summarize th^ recipient's? 



Procedures for Administration of Sabbatical Leave 
♦ 

m ■ 



professional activity tov/ard meeting the objective for granting such \ 
leave* A final report will be submitted by^the recipient .which will 
supplement any off1^:1al transcript of -.aily'' credits earned and testify ^ 
to tlie type of progrJun pursued during the leave. 

If the^dlrector 1s convinced that an employee on sabbatical Teave Is 
not fulfilling the purpose for which such'leave was granted, h& sfiall 
report the same to the board. After giving the recipient a chance to . q ■ 
.be heard the board may terminate the sabbatfcal leave as of -the date 
of abuse. 

- . (title of departnient 
• . (name of institution 
(addressi 

* PROMISSORY NOTE 
^ - 19 



• FOR VALUE RECEIVED, the un3er5lgned premises to pay og demand to 

(name of institution), the sum of $ , together wrth Interest 

thereon commencing from the date of defl*and for payir^nt, at the rate of 7 
percent per annum. 

This Promissory note Is Issued by the undersigned pWsuant to 
that certain AgreeneYit between the undersigned and (name of ipstltutlon) 
providing for -a leave for the undersigned from the employ of 

i (name of institution), wtth salary, from tfie day of ; , I9j_ 

^ until the ^ day of , 19^, which Agreement contained a 

provision that In consideration of'thc granting of said leave 
to the undersigned, wfth a conttnuatlon of salary as provided for therein* 
jthejinderslgned agreed^to return to the employ of (name of inst1tut1on)'for 
^a period of jtwo y6ars after thg" eXp1r^\t1oivof s^ld leave. 

Ttfe undersigned executes this note, then, upon the express 
conditioi> that it v/IJl be null and void if In f^act the undersigned does * 

* return to the employ of District One at the commencement of the school 
year, and teaches fop a period of two years thereafter. Upon th^ completion' 
of said two years of teaching, or upon the death or total disability of the 
undersigned this note shall become null and void. 

/ 

DATED: ^ 19_. ^ (SEAL) 

The conditions set forth above are hereby approved. 

(name of Institution) 

< 

^ DATED: 19_. By: 
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•TEACHING/LEARNING APPROACHES 

<> 

The ^baching/Learning process* may take a variety 
of forms. ^ For example, it may require the teacher's 
participation to a greater or lesser degree; and it may ; 
be. determined by the student to a gi:eater or leaser 
degree. . ^ ^ ' , ' 

The Teaching/Learning approaches listed and. defined 
below have been included because they are teacher/learner 
centered* ' , • 

Activity Cards 

These are a series of cards / each card containing 
complete directions for a single Activity-, Activities 
are'' related to studV objectives and are intended to 
reinforce or extend class learrvin-g. Activities may be 
carried out by individuals or- small groups. * 

Anecdote 

A work "snapshot" o^ an isolated incident which . 
illustrates some significant concept. 

A pprentice .Approach • 

; A m^thoc^.of instruction wftere a persori inexperienced 
in an 6ccupation Is matched with a more experienced 
worker in order to^learn the-' skills and competencies 
of the occupation. 

Audio-visual Aids 

^ . ^ ^ 

Every instructor is familiar with a wide variety of 
aids that can be used to convey or reinforce concepts/ 
skills, etc. These include filmstrips, 16nlm films, 
JBrnm films/ video tapes', opaquje projector, tape recorder, 
etc . ' ^ » > 

Book Report ' ..." ' ' 

A written cr oral report that summarizes the exten- 
sive reading of book, report or articled. ''iReport migh.t ^ . 
a3.so involve visual displays,' short acted scenes, etc- 

Brainstorming . , , ^ 

In brairistorming, participants' spontaneously express 
their thoughts about a specific problem — it is a let- 
yaurself-cjo session that calls for ingenuity and creativity 
in seeking a solution to a problem* ' Brainstorming is 
used to elicit both numerous and uniqiie ideas- 
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Bulletin 'Board 



Students or instisuctors may assemble pictures. 



materials, etc. for display, 
concept relating to study* 

i 

Buzz Groups * ' / 



Display will convey a 



Several small groups Within a larger class or group 
that meet/ 'generally after a general session, to discuss 
the presentation, analyze a problem, or prepare questions 
for t\ie larger group. 

Cartooning 

Students may use cartooning to convey a messagft 
or point of view about area being studied. Cartoons use 
exaggeration and syrribolism to convey the message. 

Case Study 

The case study provides a description of a realistic 
situation. Participants are encouraged to resolve 
problems as if they were personnally involved. 



Chart 



A visual > systematic arrangement of facts. Used ^ 
for convenient reference of facts, comparison of quantities, 
distributions, summaries/ trends, etc. Facts may -be 
in graphic -or pictoral form. 

Cliriics - / 

Participants are train-ed by clinic leaders. .Activities 
"inplude one-to-one, small and large group Activities, 

Community Analysis/Study 

The community is used as a tool to accomplish goals. 
For example, the community is used to select a- site 
for severa-1 different types of businesses. 

Conferences 

Conferences are usually Used for problems-solving- 
and ^fact-finding. Activities include a variety of large 
and "small group sessions. Participation of attendees 
is expected. ^ 
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Crossv^ord Puzzle 

The use of cro^ssword puzzles 4s an activity rein- 
forces vocabulary and/or concepts, ?uz2les do not need 
to be complicated and can be creat^id by students as well 
as instructors. 

Demonstrations * • 

Demonstration is the^ proc&fure of 'doing something 
,ir) front of others either as a means of showing them 
how. to do it themselves or in order to illustrate a - 
point. The effectiveness of this instructional technique 
depends on the participants having a clear view of what 
is being presented. ' • - 

Exhibit 

An exhibit is a collection of materials arranged* 
to convey a specific idea* * ^ 

Games 

A game is a representation of significant or ♦ 
central features of reality that require the participants 
to become ^actively involved in an experience rather than 
nierely witness it. Game is a broad term and includes 
many technique's such as in-basket/ case study, and role- 
plc^ying. I 

Group Discussion (Gui*ded) 

Guided group discussion's are characterized by 
adherence to topic or a problem for which the group ^ 
participants want to arrive at a decision or conclusion. \ 
This type of. discussion is generally directed by a 
leader. ^ ' ^ * 



fence 



Hands-on Experience 

t 

^ Participants are actually involved, in trying out 
or creating a technique, product, or procedure. This 
often follows a demoiistration. ^ 

In-Basket 

This technique is used to develop decision-malting 
skills which. ^ocus on participants' abilities to set 
prioritites and carry out tasks; participants are asked 
to assume specific rQles and responsibilities, they 
are pTOvided written information in memo form about a 
number of -tasks that they must complete. Participants 
must determine which tasks the"} wouid attend to and 
in v/hat order. 

/ 
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Independent Study • 






A stydy or activity carried on by an individual to 
accomplish specific objectives, which cduld include the 
learning of specific skills or knowledge , 






. Ipsititutes 


- 




Institutes are usually used ffcr training. Activities 
include a variety of large and small 'gro^up sessions, 
Thei insti'uctional staff provides most of the resources. 




I 


Interview 

• 






> ' i ^ A meeting of two pj: mare persons for the purpose. 

of obtaining- info^ation* Interviews may be conducted ^ 
in person or by phone. ^'Interviews may be taped, with 
* ' permission, for lafter use in class. 






Panel Discussion 






A panel consists of a group of experts on a particular * 
* issue or problem who J>^rtficipate in a discussion on the 
topic and/or answer questiions raised by class or groijp 
participants. ^ 


i 




Project ^, - . , 


r 




A project "^is an activity involving one or more 
class or group members designed to achieve definite 
goals. It involves in-vestigation and solution of problems 
euid the use of manipulation of materials, Emphas^is is 
on "real-life" situations. * * • 






Resource File - • ' 






« 

A file which includes pertinent details on persons, * 
sites, etc, tliat Jiave been effectively used for class 
study. The filing system might include contact name, 
organization name, phone number, address, and comments, * 




ft 


^ Resource Persons 






* , Persons in the community actively involved in the 
clc^s*s area of interest provide an excellent source of 
information. Resource persons can Be used as speak*ers^ 
panel members, and interviewees. They can provide ^ 
instructional rasources, materials, and -on-the-job 
learning sites. Care should be faken to avoid overuse 
of -individuals and appreci^ion fqr services should 
always be expressed. 




* 
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Role-Playing ^ * 

• Role-playing is an instructional .technique .in ^ 
which participants assume roles other than their own. 
Si^ruetttfed settings are described and participants 
have the opportunity to express foelinjgs/ work out ^ , 
problems, and experience other pejrsorrs* roles, 

.The objective 6f a role-^playing arituatibn might A 
be to suggest alternative solutions tq a problem, to ^ 
'gain an understanding of another's feeli/jgs, or to gain 
an experience in new situation^. The situation should » . 
be clearly presented to participants. 

Seminar 

5emin^rs.ar6 used by groups of experienced persons 
to share experiences. Activities usually include small 
group sessions under the g^uidance of, a^ group discussion 
leader.\ T^ere is a gre^t degree of attendee participation. 

Simulatgj.on ^ * *i 

^ 'A simulation is a representation of significant or' 
central features of reality that- requires the participants f 
to become actively involved in an experience rather than ' 
merely witness it. Simulation is a broad term and includes 
many techniques such as in-basket, case study, and role- 
playing. 

Site Visit ' ' 

A trip arranged for a class or group where instruc- 
tional materials, activities, etc^. may.be observed 
^in their functionpl setting. Site visibs may include 
\tri5s- to local businesses and industrials. 

Speaker 

This is a nKJ^re -formal way of presenting iirformation. 
This is an efficient way of presenting informatioiiSJbo a 
large group of people. The drawback is usually the^lack 
of audience participation. s 
, '\ 

Symposium * ' • 

A symposium consists of* a group of brief presentations • 
on various aspects of a particular issue or problem. 
Generally, after the prepared presentations, speakers 
participate in discussion and/or answer ^questions raised 
Esy class or group participants.- 
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CONFERENCES AND 
WORKSHOPS 



CHAPTER 2 

« 

WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
Effective Vehicles for Staff Development 



Introduction 



Ratior\ale 

Group meetings are a time-efficient means for improving the performance of staff by helping 
them acquire, enhance, or update professional skills, attitude, and understanding. With sufficient 
^ and proper planning, group meetings become a cornerstone to an effective staff development pro 
.gram. ' ' ' ^ . • 

' This chapter shows the complex mix of foresight, decisions, interpersonal relations and 
action involved in going from the planning drawing board stage to the successful completion of a 
quality workshop, seminar, conference or institute. {The term group meeting will be used through- 
out the chapter to encompass all these categories.) 



Benefits.. ^ , 

Conducting worllshopsand conferences makes possible new opportunities for accomplishing 
avarietyof goats. Som^e positive results include: , - - 

• More efficient use of time and other resources by participants. 

• Increased dialogue between educators and members bf the business, labor, and.industrial 
communities. ^ , 

• Increased flexibility with regard to problem-solving approaches. 

• ' • SharecJ expertise and concerns in group sessions to achieve conrynon goals. 

• Planning for group meetings and their alternatives will be facilitated. 

\ ' ♦ Impact of meetings will be enhanced by making a meeting serve the definite purposes set 
for it. 

• Meeting methodology will be adapted to the persons and goals rather than vice-versa. 

This chapter is divided into four major sections which imply a sequence, pre-planning, plan . 
ning, implementation and evaluation. Evaluation is the one component that is constantly at 
work throughout the other three planning stages. In this way, revision, modification and improve- 
ment are built into the earliest of planning stages. 
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^ • Pre-Planning Considerations. 

» 

Pre-planning in essence means getting organized. It paves the way for well thought-out and.unr 
hurried decision-making, cooperation, and program success. Among components of this stage are. 

• People and organizations with potential involvement are consFdered. 

• Planners are identified. 

• The meeting's initial purpose is examined. ^ 

• Relevant groups are identified and analyzed. 

• Forces which may facilitate^or complicate th$ meeting are determined. 

) • Strategies for working with persons associated with-the meeting are considered. 

Pre-planning may be intuitive to some degree, but it is often found to make the critical difference 
between high quality meetings and those of questionable value. 

Purpo» of Meeting ^ 

Three aspects under the general umbrella of purpose should be considered, the basic inten- 
^ tions, openness to change, and the benefits of thinking through both items. ^ 

• Why does yo,ur organization want to host this workshop or conference? Be honest in 
evaluating ulterior motives as well as public positions. Knowing_your initiaLpurposes 
makes it possible to direct planning operations towards immediate actions or, long ^ange 
outcomes. . \ . 

^ ^ • Howflexiblearethe goals, content, organization or process of the meeting? Will you be 
willing to modify the content and organization based on the findings of solicitejd informa- 
tion, outside help, advice? 

Most conferences fail because of the discrepancy between what the planners think partici- 
pants need to know and what participants want to know. 

• M^ing yoi^r initial purpose explicit simplifies early planning: 

— communication of goals Is easier ^ - 

- knowing the concrete focus, goal of the conference makes all future planning less diffi- 
cult to structure ' • . 

\ 

Target.Audience and Sponsor Situations 

Botfi the target audience and tiie sponsoring group(s) perform particular job functions, indi- 
vidually and collectively, and represent certain segments of one or more organizations or groups. 
Taking into -account the social context and situations of these groups make^ early planning more 
effective. > * " 
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Adult Learners as Con^rence Participants 

Conference participants are usually adults whose time and involvement are not to be taken 
Ughtly. To be successful, tlie conference must be treated as a learning situation involving a compli- 
cated grpup of learners. Experience sliowstliat several techniques improve the impact that short- 
term learning events may have upon adult learners. Six techniques are suggested: 

>■ ' 

• Involve learners in the development or approval of the meeting's contend A''simple feed- 

^ back qu^ionnaire with room for revision may accomplish this purposff. ftepresentation 
on an advisory or planning committee is another alternative. , . ( 

• Stimulate motivation by setting the tone as one of learning {not just sitting). Accurately . 
determine and communicate their and your expectations. , ' 

• Relate the meeting's purpose and content to participants' work situations. 

• Treat learning as building upon current knowledge, not as totally new input. 

• Never underestimate participants' creative or analytical abilities. ' ^ 

• Match desired learning outcomes with best presentation methods. 

Chooang a fJJeeting Place 

The planning process should consider both the benefits and possible problems of meeting in 
a setting other than the work environment. 

BenefiW 

• Freedom from everyday work distractions; ability to concentrate \ */ 

• Emphasis'on goals and immediate tasks . - * 

• Development of group dynamics, roles and processes; openne^, enthusiasm, and commit- 
ment often result * 

. • Easy experimentation with new ideas, beliefs, approaches, methods 

• Immediate or at least apparent behavior changes 

Problems: * ^ * . - . 

• Resistance to sharing professional or personal problems with participants 
' • Unreal situation; doesn't resemble everyday work or life situation 

• Changes developed in isolation not firmly established tilfproven in real work world 

• Loss of group support when participants return to real world ' 

• • Participants r|ust be prepared to deal with suspicions, c&nf licting opinions of non- 
participants \i . . , V 
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. , Planning Phase * 

During ttiis phase a plan of action is developed and appropriate arrangements are made. Make 
contacts, establish communication, develop expectations and secure comnnitments. Some decisions 
are in the form of mutual undec^tandings; other are contractual. ' . 



Types of ^sslons ^ ' 

many types of meetings may be developed to bring people and resources together. Brief 
descriptions of several types of alternative sessions are listed. 



Clinic 



Conference 



Exhibition 



SmaN' group sessions, em'phasizing diagnosis and analysis of problems 
arising from participants' experience. Clinic leadersdirecJ,exploration 
of problem areas. 

Gerteral sessions and face-to-face groups> used. for problem solving," 
fact-finding, presentation of inforftiation, training/ exchange of 
experience, developing'inspiration and securing commitment to action. 
-fteHes on participation by attendees. 

Display of ideas, products, or processes; used to illustrate or promote 
information, materials \:)r procedures. Uses graphic and audio-visuai 
media. 



Forum 



Institute 



Seminar 



Short Course 



, Symposium 



Working 
Conference 



General session; used to facjiitate orderly, public discussion after a 
topic has been introduced. Relies upon skilled moderator and mature 
participants. 

'I 

General se*ssion and face-to-face groups, used for developing Knowledge 
and skills in specialized area of practice. Uses staff-provided resoyfces. 

Face-to-face groups; used for intensive examination of relevant topics., 
Utilized discussion leaders as vy^ell as content experts. High degree of 
attendee participation and shared experience a necessity. 

Series of content-specific general sessions or face-to face grouRS; used 
to provide intensive training ov^r immediate period of tigie. Uses 
staff-provided resources and coordination. . 

General session, used to present several viewpoints on predetermined 
topics. Uses brief, related speeche^ by content experts. 

Organised like ^ conference, but places heavy emphasis. on resolving 
problems rather than Sddrefsing topics or issues. Relies on attendee 
pr^aration prior to meeting and participation during meeting. Program 
is especially designed to maintain group focus upon probjem-solving 
process. 
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Techniques for Ficji(iterttn^ 

Often the confereni^^gram uses several techniques to encourage participation. Some tech- 
niques serve particular ob]Ptives better than others/ white others help avoid monotony^. Techniqnes 
for facilitating group participation and learning are presented below. 



Audience 
Reaction Team 



Brainstorming 
w 

Buzz Session 



Case Study 



'Demonstration ^ 



Small group. of staff or self-s§lected persons from the audience join 
the speaker or resource person, and representing the audience, raise 
questions and seek clarification. 

Freewheeling, uninhibited group discussion intended to elicit as many 
ideas from the group as possible, with no thought to practicality or 
logic. Emphasis is upon creative responses to a topic. Rationale use 
of them follows later. , , ^ 

Involvement of every member of audience in brief t5-7 minutes) dis- 
cussions on* particular topics.' Audience is divided into small groups 
(5 to 7 persons) each person prefcnts his^er views. 

Description of a reaHstic situation that participants are encouraged . 
to consider; may attempt *to resolve as if they were personnally in- 
volved. ' . 

Presentation that show^ow to perform^an activity or tause^ro* 
cedure. Often followed by the learner. carrying out the activity under 
the guidance of an instructor. 



Discussion 
Group 



General Session 



"Meeting of persons to defiberate on topic of mutual concern in order 
to attain better understanding of topic or to arrive at a decision or 
conclusion. Generally directed by discussion leader. 

Mteetmg of total participant grouf^d receive information or to achieve 
consensus.^ * ' , 



. . Hands-on 
Experience 



^ Ice-Breaker, 



IrfiSrvi 



rview 



Lecture 
(Speech) 



Participant activity which tries out €)r-<:reates a technique or product. 
Often follows a demonstration* 

* s. 

Variety of^roup activities in which participants become more at ease 
v^ttlTialS^^other by learning each other's names, backgrounds, and 
interests. 

Presentation in which one or more resource person responds to ques- 
tioning by one or more prepared and skilled interviewers. 



Prepared, formal presentation of information by a qualified, expert 
to an* audience* Speaker may provide hand-out materials^ and use 
audio-visual media to complement oral presentation. 



Listening Team - 

Panel Discyssion - 

Question. Period - 

Role-Playing - 

Simulation - 



Site Visit 
(Tour, Field 
'Trip) 
/ 

SJcit 



Skill Practice 
^ Group 



Special interest 
Group 



Work Group 
(Task Force) 



Small group from the audience who lisfehs to speaker, takes notes, 
asks questions or summarizes topic at the close pf a presentation. 
Serves as a means of providihg interaction between speaker and audi- 



ence. 



s 

Small group of experts on a particular issue, topic^or problem who 
5 hold an prderly discussion on an assigg^ topic in full view of audience. 
Panel discussion is often followed by questions from the audience. 



<i 

Follow-up session to a formal presentation in which audience directs 
questions to program participants. 

Acting out of real life situations based uppn participant's understanding 
of the role. Used to explore theviewpoint pf another person, express 
feelings, work out problems, and g^yKperience in n^w situations. 
Often followed ±>y group discussionSHphe implications of the per- 
formance to the situation or problem um^g considered. ^ 

Representation olsignificant orX:entral features of reality that serve as 
the context for participant involvement in an experience rather than 
merely observing it. May utilize techniques such as case studies or role- 
playing. ^ / . 



~ Pre-arr^g6d group visit to an object pr place of interest for firsthand » 
obser^ion* 

- Shbrt, rehearsed, dramatic (though not necessarily serious) presentation 
involving two or more persons. Usually acted from a prepared script 
to illustrate a situation or a problem. . 



- Relatively small group of persons who meet under supervJsioq, to 
practice and improve recently-acquired skills. 

Relatively small group of persons meeting to exchange opinions and 
ideas about common interests, responsibilities, or experience* 

Relatively small group of persons who meet several times to work on 
a problem or assigned task and come up with actions,' recommenda- 
tions, decisions> or findings. A report is often expected* 



Laying th? Ground^^ork 



The first step of actual planfimg expands and formalizes much of the work begun as pre* 
planning considerations. The planning group is officially gathered and assigned responsibilities. 
Based upon a thorough analysis of sponsor ancl target population situations, participant needs and 




goals are determined. Objectives are then developed for the meeting and arranged in priority order." 
The information prepared during this proc^ss then serves gs the necessary, groundwork for planning 
decisions about conference activities ancf logistical arrangements. ^ 

Organize Planning Group 

* , : . £ 

^ Persons identified in the pre planning stage as relevant to the project should now be organized 
Into a planning group. A« described earlier, different persons may perform different role^. 

^ In essence, the total planning resources should include a work group and advisory grbup(s). * 
The work group will become involved in information collection and analysis, objective formation, 
and final decision making. The advisory group provid^es additional ^nsights into releviKit issues and 
problematic situations, 



Determine Needs and Goals 

During the pre-planning stage, a general idea of why ihe sponsor wants to develop the meetin| 
emerged along with the reason members of the target audience might want to participate.,Now 
analyze these facts. The analysis process primarily becpraes a majtter of ictentifyrng, clarifying, and 
relating sponsor and conference goals and target audience "needs." Group goals into learning and 
other categories. Some goals indicate specific new abilities or attitudes that conference meetings^ 
are supposed to develop. Other goals may be more ponjcemed with group dynamics and' processes, 
such as determining participants' opinions, creating ne\jv relationships among sponsors and partici- V 
■ pants, or seeking group decisions on relevant issues. I 

The needs analysis aspect of the process can range from a simple analysis to a quite long and 
involved needs assessment. Consequently, the following discussion will suggest some reaspnable 
methods for determining needs of conference participants. 

Two effettive approaches to determine needs in education are the problem-analysis method 
and the competency-model method. 

Problem Analysis Model ' 

^This model determines needs in a systematic process clarifying problems or concerns so that 
causes and solutions indicate what resources or actions are needed. 

• Solicit statements about unacceptable fionditi^s 

• Clarify and substantiate the statements k 
^ List unacceptable conditions along with appropriate remedies 

The Competency Model * 

\ ' ^ \ ^ 

Thjs model seeks to determine need by measuring differences betWjeen current competencies 

and ideal, desired or required competencies. * 
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■ ^ • .u ■: ■ ■ . ' • • • . ■ ■■ ■ < 

• D^elop a competency mod6i to identify desirable or required skills 

• Measure current performance leveis^jelatlve to desired ones 

>l5escribe the difference between actual and ideaf competencies needed 

. The next step is to identify needs^artcf to establish priorities. Needs are often ranked in 
priority by number of persons affe^tejd, benefits of improving conditions, costs of resolving the 
^needs, on the ultimate impacf of resolving particul^needs. , * ' / 

List and Prioritize Objectives ^ * 1 h ' ^ * 

Objectives contribute-,jo the success of a meeting^ several ways. T-hey: 
^ ♦ •Define parametprsrestabtish direction, give>urpose tQ the meeting 

• Provide a basis forpotential participants to choose to attend , , 

• Provide basis for determining impact of project through evaluation 

• Set realistic expectations for^patticipants * ' 

Priorities may be assigned according to the following criteria, mandated responsibilities, tapgpt 
audiences, feasibility, costs, short dnd long r'ange benefit to both sponsor and participants, timeli 
ness, political implicatiorts, or resdiirceJimitationsT" . . ' 

*• * ' 1 " * ' • ' 

Decision-Making •* 4 ^ . , 

' Decisions outlined in thi^ sect|bn establish the basis fof immediate and fixture actions. 
Deci?ions more closely i'elated to the conference's joperationa/Sfer it begins are listed in the imple- 
mentation Phase. , ' ^ \ ^ , . ' ^ 

Determine Type, Date, liQngth and Site of Meeting . , 

' 5 * ' - 

• Choose the most functional type of meeting based on the prifl^ary purpose. . 
GivecbnsiderationtD time andfseasooalcl^aints. Select aTtems^^^ 

• Determine mosj appropriate Iwgth and site after weighing time, travel an^ economic con- 
straints of participants!^ ' . ^ 

Decisiotis-6n length aryi site are often based on compromises. 

Pre^re Budget Pl^ ^ [ ,r ^ 

Plan the budget considering revenues and expense. *A budget checklist follows: 



• opportunities for revenue may include: 

— Charges to participants 

* * • 
^- Appropriations frorn the general 
> . ^ fupd of an organization 

— Contributions from outside sources 

• ^PriorHo-meeting expenses may include: 

— Printing costs 

— Postage 

— Office supplies 

— Material and equipment storage 



- Grants from non^jrofft foundations 

- Contracts. with co-spon^ring agencies 

- Fees from exhibitors 



- Salaries 
-Travel expenses 

- Telephone messages 



• Resource persons and staff expepses may include: . 



. — Transportation to site 

- Local transportation 

- Other per diem expense 
♦ FacHily expenses may include: 

- Meeting rooms^ 

- Banquet rooms 

- Hospitality siKte 
-Meals 

s 

- Coffee break 

- Gr^uities ^ 

- Supplies (signs, badges, etc.) 
, • Po|t^nference ejcpenses may ipclif^e: 

- Printing 

Select and Orient Staff ^ 



— Speaker fees 

— Accommodations 



— Decorations 

— Union fees 

— Storage and handling 

— Equipment operator 
Electrician Snd custodian 

♦ 

— Equipment rental 



— Postage 



tmfftementing rnijstconferences and workshops requires staff assistance in addition to plan- 
ners. Identify cooixlinatin^and si/pport needs. Staff members and services that may be needed 



include 
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♦ Meeting coordinators 

• Bonded fee tellers 

• Stenographers ' 
^Typists ' , » 

♦ Guards 



• Registration clerks 

! 

* 

• Cppy machine operators 

• Switchboard operators 
Ecjuipment operators 

• Emergency medical personnel 



• Bartenders 

A general orientation session is helpful Staff who understand the overall conference Intent, process, 
and leadership can respond more effectively to routine and unexpected demands. 



Select and Orient Resource Persons ^ - 

Selecting a resource person becomes primarily a matter of choosing the person who can best 
perform the desired role. Other important considerations include availability, fee, repujation, and 
experience. Not all guest ^eakers have to be "big names/' nar do all resource persons have to pre , 
sent speeches. They may perform other functions better, f 

The resource person, once selected, needs information to perform his/her role properly- Types 
of information which can orient the resource person to the meeting include: 
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^ Basic information about the meeting: 
— .Time, date, place, purpose of meeting 

— Types and number of participants 

V ' 

Nature of sponsoring organization 
Copy of tentative program - ' ^ \ 
♦ Information about his/her responsibilities: 

— Type of presentatioh/help desired - 

— Reason for selection - , 

— Subject to be covered; desired outcomes 

— Common Interests of audience 

' — Amount of time available • - 

— Activities following presentation 
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• Persons^o turn to: , / 

— Contact persons.for content questions 

— Contact persons for preparing handouts 

. — Contact person^for reimbursements 

I — ^ — ^ — 

— Contact persons for meals and lodging 



V 



• Financial arrangements: 



— Receipts required 

— Paperwork required 

— Probable payment schedule 



— Travel 

— Per diem 

— Fee or honorariurfi 

— Method of payment 

• Logistical arrangements: 

— Necessary arrival and departure dates 

— Accommodations , • 
Inter-ctjy and local ground transportation 

Planners in turn, should secure the following information from resource persons: 

• Biographical material: 

— Name, title, and present profession - Photograph 

— Resume or vita 

• ResdUrce materials: * % _ 

— Title and length-of presentation 

• Planning information: 

— Special materials or equipmenrhieeds^^^S^-- Travel arrangements 



— Advance copy of speech 



Planning Activities and the Ag^da / ' 

The agenda of events is not just the schedule of the meeting, it is the meeting— at the-planning 
stage. Before scheduling anything, compile lists of events or activities 'that must be done. Three 
lists could be prepared: 
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• Logistical acf/V/ffe^-getting the right person together with the right resources In the right 
place at the right time 

• Learning activities-helping the participants learn the right things according to your objec 
' tives . . 

• Other actii/ities-qettlng participants to complete procedural activities 

Some additional tips on fitting various activitiWskllls/needs with appropriate events follow* 
' • What is the best order in which to introduce the subject or activity? 
What learning activities are independent? 

• How much time is available? 

• How much time is needed for each subject or activity? 

- Consider audience ability to concentrate , . ^ 

• Is there an optimal time of day for the activity? ^ 

- When are more active types of activities needed? 

- When will participants benefit from presentations? ^ / , 

• What constraints are imposed by resource persons or availability of physical resources? 
The following are some additional suggestions for developing an effecjive^genda: * 

• A social hour at the beginning of the conference is beneficial if participants do not know 
each other. This could be combinejd with registration, ' ^ 

• Meetmgs have a greater impact when a few topics are covered in depth. 

• Participants gain from having time to discuss, comment/ and question affer a prepared pre 
sentation. Small group sessions may hetp;^ facilitate such int^actTon. 

• Break-up sitting and listening. activities with more interactive and physical movement 
activities. * , • - 

- . . I 

• State both small group and large groupfactivities. 

* 

• Use alternate learning strategies for variety. 

' * « 

• Obtain feedback and evaluation from the participants and use it to adapt or improve the 
proceedings. 
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Pfan Promotionai Strategies 

The following kinds of information are basic to promotional announcements: 

• .Objectives of the meeting . * * ^ 

• Brief description of major topics 



• Information as.to open enrollment or application screening criteria^ 

• Date and site of meeting . j - 

• Contact person for the meeting: address, telephone number 

• Registration fees, procedures, times, deadlines 

• Accommodation arrangements, rates, procedures, times, deadlines 

• Travel and parking information . ' * ^ 

Motiv/ational^materialssuch as suggested readings, ijems to prioritize, or thought-provok^ 
questions 

Prepare Evaluation Strategies 

Evaluation judges the success of the meeting in terms of participant feeling, the achievement 
of objectives, or the impact of the program. Decide whether daily feedback will be solicited ancf 
used to modify conference proceedings. If so, keep the agenda flexible. Although evaluation is 
usually treated seriously at the end of a meeting, the strategy for evaluating the meeting along 
with the appropriate instruments should be built into all aspects of the plans and agenda. See the 
section on Assessing Impact as well as Chapter Ten for a more specific discussion. 

Logistical Arrangemen^ 

Suggestions are listed below: ♦ ~ , • 

Accommodations and local travel. When overnight accommodations are required, arrange- 
m^rrts must be made with local hotels or motels for blocks of rooms. Communicate the arrange- ^ 
ments to participants and resource persons. Negotiations for accommodations should consider* 
the following factors: " * , . * . 

• Probable numbers of participants' rocnns required . 

• Conference room rates and the period for which they apply 

• Probable number of rooms to be held for special guests or Officers 
Number of complimentary suites and rooms to be provided 



• Billing procedures on room expenses 

• Date that uncommftted rooms are to be released , 

Two approaches might be utili^ecl for cooWinating participant^ccommodations: 

• Paftibipants could be provided with direct mail reservafion forms. 
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Participants could mail all registration forms to project staff, who in turn make resen/ations 
at tlie hotel or niuu/l {not recommended for large groug^). 

Regardless of approach, provide participants with the following: 

• Room sizes and rates ' . . 

• Reservation procedures ^ * ' 
Deadlines 9 

• Contact name, address, telephone number ^ ' * ^ 

• Ground transportation or special conference buses ^ 

Facilities. Locate the meeting in facilities of the appropriate quality and size. Colleges and 
schools, community auditoriums or centers, or hotels or motels may serve as meeting places. The * 
basic types of space that are often needed include: registraticm spape, meeting rooms, banquet 
room{s), hospitality suite, and exhibit hall. In arranging for the^use of particular facilities, con- 
sider these factors; ^ * ' 

i 

• Correct schedule of room assignments; dates, and times 

, • Seating capacity and type of seating arrangements required 

• Type and quality of lighting ' • * 

• Public address system required 

• Special equipment required aYid room's capacity for it ^ 

• Coordination of room use with building management r * 

. • Costs of rooms, equipment, and services- ^ ^ 

• Time required to set up for meetings ' • . ' * 

• AvailabHity of soft drinks and coffee machines 

• Availability of lounges and restrooms - ' ' ^ 



• Unlocking of rooms, opening and closing of building 

• Contact pereons for last-minute changes or emergencies ^ 

i 
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Equipment and materials, Correct'equippnent and materials must arrive in the right place at • 
tjie right time. The persons in charge of eaclTof the agepda events {e.g., presentations, registration, 
^te visits) should be contacted to identify their particular needs. Arrangements must then be made 
to secure the equipment or materials and have them available in lAforking order when needed. Equip 
ment is usually rented; reservations should be made well in advance. 

The following list of equipment and materials can serve as a basic checklist: 





Aydio*Visuat 


4 


Supplies 


Equipment & Supplies 


Prepared Aids 


Note paper 


Projection screen 


, Participant packets 


Bmders 


Carousel projector • 


Overhead transparencies 


Pens^^or pencils 


Film projector 


Slides 


Marking pens 


Take-up reel 


Flip charts 


Transparency, marking pens 


Extra projector bulb . 




Stapler 


Extension cord 


Furniture 


Scissors 


Adapter (}lug 




Paper clips 


Jape recorder 


Tables 


Masking tape 


Blank cassette 


Chairs 


Scotch tape 


Batteries 


Podium 


Name tags 


Easel ^ 


Stands for AV equipment 


Rubber bands 


Flip chart 


Registration table ^ 


Index cards 


Chalkboard 




^ File folders 


Overhead projector 


Replacements for Missing or^ 


Ruler ^ 


Transparencies 


Broken Equipment or Materials ' 


Chalk 


PA system 






Microphones 


Supplies ^ 




Typewriter 


Equipment 




Camera 


Fumiture 




Videotape recorder , 






Photo copy services 


• 4 



Displays and exhibits. Gather informatfon about the facilities to help exhibitors make the 
.necessary arrangements. Consider, floor plan and traffic flow, number of exhibits allowed, size 
limitations, setup and dismantle dates, electrician and carpenter services, partitions and backdrops 
needed, security precautions, storage facilities, means of access from outside of building, and ^ 
costs of labor and other services. ^ , 

# 

Group meats and refreshments. When meal arrangements are, being made for a particular 
group, attention should be given ta several aspects: 

• Number of persons to' be served, reservation and deposit 

• Special menu or orders from standard menu - ' ^ ^ 

• Seating arrangements; nlJmber at head table, 

« 

' , • Costs, including taxes and gratuities ^ 

» 4 

• Method of payment: cash, ttekets, charges 
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• Deadline for payments / . 

• Time required for table set-ups - * . 

• Availability of lectern and public address system . 

• Availability of cocktails 

• Cqntact persons for last-minute changes or problems 

Communications throughout meeting, ComjnMnication throughout the meeting can be ar- 
ranged for by: , ^ - 

• Conference telephone desk 

• Message board (probably near registration desk) . ' 

• Daily bulletins 

Its with local addresses and telephone numbers 



• Roster of parti^cip^t 



Registration 

Since registration is the first contact with each participant, it should be efficient, painless, and 
informative. Pre- registration by mail greatly facilitates this conference stage. Prepare alLname 
badges and records in advar^ to reduce staff and participant time required. 

Consider the following ideas for well-functioning registration process:, 

^ Welcome or information booth* • * ^ . 

* 

• Visible, easy to find location 

♦ 

• Adequate number of staff - 

• Orientation of registration staff * • ' 

• Necessary registration materials: supplies, packets 

• Necessary furniture and equipment: typewriter, cash box, file boxes 

• Adequate sign's posted for directions x 

• Friendly, welcoming atmosphere ' 

' Implem^tation Phase-; 

It is during the implementation phase that all plans are put into operation and the meetings 
^•are conducted* * ^ ' 
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Review Plans 

finalise and distribute agenda. Before agendas are mailed to particfpants or inserted into con- 
ference folders, doubleK:hecktKem for accuracy, ! ' 

. • Changes in resource persons, topics, room assignments or schedules 

• Sufficient number of breaks . ^ 

t Adequate lunch time • * * * . 

• WrapHjp and evaluation time provided ^ . . * 

Make provision for posting last minute changes in agenda during the conference. 

Confirm arrangements with resource persons. Befor&tesource persons arrive, confirm accom- 
modations and transportatfon arrangements, equipment and material needs. Arrangements for 
reimbursements and fees and required biographical information should, be understood. 

Confirn) logistical arrangements. All contractual or other agreements should be confirmed 
to avoid any misunderstandings «r surprises, including lodging^Jocal transportation, meeting rooms, 
registration facilities, equipment rentals and operators, group meals and exhibit area. — r7 

'. ( 

Print or acquire materials:^ Materials which serve as hand-outs for participants or as support 
materials for staff should be ordered or printed well jn advance of the meeting. Time should be 
a!!owe4,for negotiating bids and contr^. Matbrials frequently used m conferences include- 

L ' - " ^ - . ' 

. V'"vitation to the meeting * 

T - ' - • . ^ 

• 'Flyeror brochure with schedule of events - 

- 4 

» ^ A J ^ • ' 

«' « 

• Materials for presentations: speeches, case studies 

• Evaluation, registration forms " * ^ 

• Signs: registration, daily announcements • - ^ - 

" • Map of buildjng, city, hotel ' ' ^ - 

' Promote Svent and recruit participants. Efforts to sell the event should be addressed as directly 
to the target audience as po^ible ar» should emphasize how the program will benefit it ' ' 



, _ . * Conduct Meejtings 
Conduct registration. Befof4 registration actually begins,*check to insifre that: 

• fle^MStration desk fs.«elHighted. and easily 

j ' ' i\ ' ' ' - 

• Program packets and other materials are available. 



• Ty'pe'wrlter„file boxes, pens, and wastebaskets are available. ^,- 

• Forms are available for registrption, recetpts. ^ ' ' , 

• Extra tables^nd materials are available for participants to co^iplete forms.* 
The registration staff should be fuHy infornied of several aspects of registration. 

• Basic and late registration p/ocedure \ ^ 

• ^Handling cash, checks, o? refunds 

• Information required for forms or badges - 

• Procedures and prices for tickets- - . ' ' 

• Medical«emergencies ' , * 

Local community and lodging information ' 

Assist resource persohs and guests. Resource persons and guests deserve and require special 
treatment. Considerations include: 

• Someone to greet them upon arrival 

• Someone to introduce them during special events 

• Formsjo be completed ^nd signed to guarantee their expenses 

• Double-checking their last minute equipment and materials needs' 

• Insuring that they know exactly where td be at what time ^ - ' 
^ • Briefing them on conference progress 

Acquire materials arid equipmer)t; coor^inale use. Assuming that all arrangements were made 
well in ^vance, the use of equipment and materials should new be only a matter of distribution. 
^However, something is always in the wrong place or missing. Some precautions include: 

, • IdentifYcontactpersoijt for each type of equipment or material. 

• Assemble and check put the equipment in advance. . ^ . , 
^ • Have extra bulbs, batteries, tapes, extension conJs available. 

'"V^Arrange to have equipment returned on time. ' . • ' ' . 

'^.Facilitate group meetings. Even though many meetings are conducted^by resource persons, 
confer&TH;^ planning staff should be available to initiate and help with the meeting. Some staff 
responsibilities would include: 
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• injuring. tJiatVesource person is in rigjit pla£e at right time 
Briefing resource person on situation and expectations 



• Besolvrng any last minute problems with equipment, etc. 

• Preparing auaience fo 

oy^ing 




Coordinate displays and exhibits, Confe'g^nce staff should help keep the following persons 
accessible to each other: building mafmenance^program policy makers, exhibitors, information 
.desk, and security staff. ' - - ' ^ 

lonitor PrQgram Operation 

Monitoring takes place through solicited feedbadc from program oarticipants ^nd can result 
in adapting the program in several ways. Several spe^ of feedback adaptation are presented 
below. ^ 




Feedback: 
Purpose 



Methods - 



Adaptation: 



to keep filanning and coordinating staff aware T)f the positive and negg 
tive things that are happening amoiig participants (and staff members, 
too). 

informal-staff involvement in ^11 aspects of meeting with verbal or 
written reports to leadership; constant discussions with key partici- 
pants or representatives of participant groups; evaluative discussions 
with ^uest speakers or discussion leaders; "floating" and listening to 
comments In meetings and in other places of congregation. 

formalHJally questfonnaires on the best, worst aspects df the meeting 
so far . . . administered to participants, leaders, staff; group discussions 
with participants on how things ar6 going, whether changes should be 
made-in agenda, whether new resources should be brought in, etc. 

Follow through . . . change age^a, adding or subtracting time for 
various items; bring in new resources: persons, materials, agree to pro- 
vide additional resoLwces (mostly materials), shift emphasis on selected 
agenda items, e.g., from lecture to group discussion. 



After the meeting is over, 
below: 



FoUow.^p Activities 



al activities remain. Example follow-up activities are listed 
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• Maintain communication among participants (roster, newsletter). 



• Send thartk-you notes to resource persons anc^special guests. . \ 

• Fulfill alf financial arrangements and obligations promptly, 

• Analyze evaluation results, ' ( - 

• Write and submit a formal report, if applicable. ^ ^ ' ^ 



Assessing Impact 

^Evaluation ' . 

Formative or interim evaluation focuses on factors that can stiJI influence the overall success 
of ^e grpup meeting: participants' perception of conference strengths and weaknesses, the plan- 
ning and organization qf the group meeting, the effectiveness of tfie speakers and the usefulness 
and quality of resource or instructional materials used. i , ^ 

These data provide planners with information to alter the remainder of conference activities 
if necessary. If the meeting is^ large,. then a written evaluation instrument may be used ifor daily 
feedback. (Bee written evaluation instrument in Chapter Ten.) Th|s instrj^ment may be comple- 
mented by information observation, i.e., participant attentivenessfnotetaking^ the Cfuestion and 
answer sessions, and by informal feedback from attendees. ' 

The final or summative evalu^ion will usually take the form of a written instrument but can 
also be ajpplemented by informal observations.' The final evaluation tries to tap participant opinion 
of the conferfence as a whole, lo doing.so, study the following areas: ^ 



. • Planning and orgilmzation of the group meeting 

• Extent to which conference objectives were met , / " 

^ • Usefulness of materials, topic and presentations ♦ . ' 

• M^^ . ' ^ / / 

' ^Suggestions for future conferences or.workshop improvement 

' Selected References 

Carpenter, W. L Twentv ^Four^Group Methods a/Id Techhiques in Adult Education, Tallahassee, 
_ Plorjda: Departm^t of Adult Education, Florida State University, 1967. " , 

Davis, LvN. and IWcCallor^E. Planning, Conducting, Evaluating Workshops, Austin, T|e5?35. Learn- 
^ ^injg Concepts, 1974. * i ' . » 

^ ^ ' ' ^ - ^ ^ ^ (. 

Knowles, M. S, The^ MQdern Practice of Adult Education, Npw York. Association Press,- 197u 

National Sdiool Public Relations Associa|ion. T/7e Conference Planner. A Guide to Good Educa- 
tion Meetings. Washington, D.C.:, National Education Association, T967. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The example materials illustrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used selectivel\ 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standafti forms 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that woyld be useful to vocational educatQr^. 



List of illustrations: 



• Conference Planning Check List 

• Planning by Objectives 

. VSample of Daily Evaluation Questions 
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Title:' 








Oaies : 




i 






4 


I^Particlpants % ' 


^, ^ . . - ' 


Target 
Date ' 


CofidI p t'pd 


Pot* cn n 

Responsible 


"i Item 








1. Determine needs and objectives 




• 




2. Prepare a budget plan 




s it 




3. Clearance Procedures 


1 ' > 


• 


* 


4. Determine'*' dates of conference 

5. Determine conference site 

*6. Determine conference format 

p ' * ^ ' 
7. Planning by objectives 

'8. Facility arrangements 


« 






9. Invitations ^ 
, la. Participant transportation 








11. Participant accommodatioivs ^ 








12. Local travel arrangements 






• 


13. Heeded stiaff arrangements ( 






14. Consul tan t/ speakers 


• 






15.Materials/Aud1o-vl3ual equipment 

Agenda - - * 
17. Promotion ' \ * 
IS.Refre^hments/^ieal ^ 
19.Me.al arrangements. ^ ^< 








20. Exhibits ' ^ . 

21. Workshop Evaluation ^ 














22.Follow*up letters 




■X, 




23. Final Report ' 
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Planning by Objectives 



Heed 



Objective 
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'Activity 
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Required 
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Needed 
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Facilities/ 
Location 
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Sample of Daily Evaluation Questions 

t * 

Date . - s 



1.^ What, were the. two best -aspects of today's activities? 



a* « ) 



2. 'What two aspects of .today 's .program 4instructional* 
' ^ format, con^tent, environment, etc) most need 
t6 be improved for tomorrow's sessions? 

a. ^ . / o ^ • 



b; ' V • ^ 

If - . t 

y ' * 

3. What new terras or concepts (if any) presented 

during today's session need further explanations? 



Any additional comments you would like to make on the 
back of this sheet vdll be 'greatly appreciated. 



' ' ■ c 

Thank""youi ^ 



"S. 

Sample of Daily Evaluation Questions ~V 
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COOPERATIVE INTERNSHIPS 



/ 

' ' „ CHAPTERS 

COOPERATIVE INTERNSHIPS 
Contrlbutioos to Staff, Development 

Introduction 

Rationale * . ^ 

The rapidity with which technologies in business and indiistry are continually changing 
requires that vocational educ^ors keep in close contact with practitioners in their field and with the 
work environment far whicn they are preparing workers. One of the verV effective vehicles for 
. k^ping technical knowledge and skill, hjv to date is the cooperative internship. This is effective on " 
two levels: ^ . • . , 

1 . Through cooperative internship courses at the university which provide supervised 
employment learning earning experiences for both experience(3 teachers and those pre- . 
paring to teach" s ■ ^ 

2. Through coopei'ative education courses in the schools which enable the teacher- 

; coordinators to vl^t the workplace of their technical area in business or industry and to 
interact with peo|Se there 

Benefits ^ ^ ^ 

There are significant benefits to vocational teachers aid administrators and those preparing 
td teach who either enroll as interns irva cooperative^g£fygram at the university, or who supervise 
or ^ch in cooperative education programs in secondary school or two-year colleges. 

The cooperative internship courses at the university may be either at the undergraduate or 
graduate l^el. They are designed to provide a m^ningful level of employfnent in the enrollee's 
technical field, to refresh skills, to update technical knowledge, and to establish contacts in one's 
* technical area! These courses'often meet the certification requirements of vocational teachers or 
coord inatbf^of cooperative programs. 

The cooperative ecfucation coordinators' in secondary schools and two-year colleges place stu- 
dents in positions in bu^nes^ and industry and coordinate the students\ofHn^jbb andan-school 
lexperienc^. ThisYequires their frequent contact with persOQsin busine^management, personnel 
departments, and first line supervisors. The coordinators visitlhe place oC business to observe the 
students and talk with their supervisors. This interaction helps keep the c/oordinator's knowledge ♦ 
current. ^ ' ' ' ^ * 
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The following list identifies benefits to be derived from this irAeraction with businUs and in^^ 
dustry for the profes§ionat development of the teacher-coordinator[ The same benefits are true for* 
teachers enrolled in cooperative internship courses at a university. Possible' benefits Include. 



• Refreshing, developing, and updating skills '[ « 

» *, * 

* • Bringing technical knowledge up to date /. - _ * _ 

• Working vvith the latest equipment " . 

• Developing^nd establishing contacts for placing interns and graduates 

• CstablFshing cfontacts for resource speakers and advisory committee rpembers 

• Meeting certification requirements 

• Earning while learning for both inservice.and preservice teachers 

• Providing illustrations, anecdotes, and cases-in-point for teachers to use in their presenta- 
tions to students ^ 

• Providing firsthand experience of the skills^reqiiired for workers ^ -* - - 

Ptanning Procedures 

After the need has been ascertained and the benefits identified, oth^r information must be 
gathered. Careful planning will enable building a sound program. The following items need to be 
considered in planning for a cooperative fnternship program: - , 

• Identify needs and benefits 

• Assess whether your community offers a sufficient number of training sites 

• Check policy and procedures of department and/or institution approval 

• Secure approval 

• Check state education agency regarding regulations and requirements 

• Get commitment of financial resources to conduct program 

• Establish advisory committee 

r 

Available Training Sites 

Determine whether the community or local area has enough possible training sites to conduct 
the internship. Site aVaifability depends u^on the size of the town or city and the kind^of job 
needed. ' ' ^ 
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Policy and Procedures of Department ^and institution 

In planning to establish a cooperative education program in your' department, the policies 
and procedures of your institution must be examined and followed. These will mclude such 
policy and procedures as: ' ^ 

41^ Institutional procedures for approval of a new course or program 

• The state education agency requirements in creating a cooperative program ^ 

• Funding procedures ' 

• Union requirements {iT applicable) 

• Certification requirements (if applicabfe) 

• Coverage required for liability, accident, and medical ' * ' 

'-^ * ' , . . 

The opinions," recoffimendations, and support of other faculty members in the department are 
very important in the formative stages. Administrative support and approval are necessary to begin 
the program. 

Commitment of Financial Resources 

The school must be financially able and agree to provide funds to hire a qualified coordinator. 
This must include time f<^r promotion of program, placement of interns, supervision of interns, * 
and evaluation of program,.Funding also must provide' for whatever related classes tfie state edu- 
cation agency requires. ^ ' 

^ An "adequate sourcfe of continuous funding must be established for the operation of the inter- 
ship program. This budget must cover the cSsts of: * ' ' 

• An internship coordinator 

• Time required" <o place interns .•^ ^ 

• Recruitment and counseling of interns 

^ Time required for supervisipn and coordination 

• Secretarial services ^ 

• Office supplies' 

• Promotion 

• Travel to site {often reimbursed by state) 

• Telephone service 

• Teaching related classes 
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Compensation or Financial Assistance for Interns 

Interns who work in business and industry should be paid by that business or industrial 
organization for work performed. Payment can be regular salary, hourly wages, or a special fellow- 
ship or scholarship. . ^ 



Select Internship Teacher-Coordinator 

The teacher-coordinator is the key to a successful cooperative internship program. The coordi- 
nator should have a meaningful level and length of work experience in business or industry in his/her 
technical field, as well as preparation and teaching experience in his^er area of expertise, ft is im- 
portant that he/she,works well with a wide variety of people in order to recruit interns and to 
attract employers to participate in the program. He/she should be skilled in promotion and public 
relations in order to get school and community support and participation. In summary, the , 
teacher-coordinator should have the following attributes: * • - 

• Preparation, knowledge, and skill in his/her occupational area 
- • Employment' experience In technical field 

• Successful teaching experience 

• Background in coordination techniques 

• Good human relations skills 

• Contacts with prospective employees and employers 
^ • Promotional skills 



Advisory Committee ^ 

. * ^ ' 

ThQ existing departmental advisory committee can be used in the cooperative internship 
program or a separate advisory committee can be organized to aid in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating the program. In selecting committee members for the cooperative program, consider their 
ability to help the coordinator In securing participating employers. For more information about 
advisory committees, please refer to the section in this handbook on that topic, ^ . * 

Planning Checklist 

□ Identify, needs and berief its * * 

□ Ascertain suffifcient supply of training sites 

□ Determine faculty and administration support . * - 
O Get institutional approval for new programs . . . * 
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^ D .Check requirements and regulations of s^e department of education 
O Get financial resource commitment and budget app<oval 
□ ' ^ Select internship coordinator 

□ Confirm' advisory committee member^ , ^ 

Implementation 

* -/ 

After the basic planning has been done and official approval received, action to implement 
, the cooperative internship begins. 

" * # - 

Publicize Program in the Community 

^ ' . ' - V - 

Creating community awareness of the cooperative internship program is an important step 

in launthihg the program. The objectives of the program and its benefits to students, employers, 

and the community need to be communicated. This should be done enough in advance to get in 

the school bulletin and course catalog. 

^ Good advertising and publicity must preceed the program by several months in order to 
assure a healthy pool of both potential interns and training stations (employers). News releases need 
to be prepared for local newspapers and magazines. The coordinator should seek time on local tele- 
vision and radio shows. ^Appropriate professional organizations and trade associations. are prime 
audiences to tell about the program as members will continue to spread the word. Faculty meet- 
ings and student organizations and groups should be given the information through presentations, 
brochures, and articles in internal publications. Potential employers should be contacted* 

In summary, the following methods can be used to publicize the program: 

• Prepare a pamphlet or brochure describing the program 

• Circulate information on the program to faculty and staff 

•?Write >an article for the^schbol newspaper 

\ 

^ • Have information prepared in advance for the schdol bulletin and course catalog 

^ Speak to faculty groups and student organizations 
^ • Contact potential employers 

' , • Appear on local television and radio shows 

• Write artlples f or Iggal newspapers and magazines 

• Speal^tQmpcrfessiopal 
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Build Contacts with Potential Employers of Interns 

A time:j5onsummg aspect of establishing a cooperative internship program is locating and de^ 
veloping good training stations. Potential intern employers must understand both the educational 
objectives of the pro-am nnd the benefits to participating employers. . 

Set Up Criteria for internship ♦ • 

Establish the criteria that applicants must meet in order to qualify for the internship. 

Application for Internship 

Once potential interns have been contacted, they should fill out an application form and sub 
mit it to the coordinator. 

The applicant should provide the following information: 

• Name, address, phone 

• Present position, if employed 

• Past wQrk experience - 

• Education, completed 
f Skill snd knowledge competency 

• Career objective 

• Position desired 

• Reason for wanting to participate in program 

• Other pertinent data 

A sample Application for Internship is included in the Resource Materials in this section. 
Interview Applicants 

The next step in ^e selection process' is to interview applicants. This should be.done hy the 
coordinator or a selection committee appointed by the coordinator. The interview provides the 
opportunity to look further into information prof/ided on the application, to-assess the applicant's 
peVsonal qualities, andthe applicant's human relation sl^ls. 
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select Interns ' . ^ " ^ " ' 

» > 
After all the applicants have been interviewed, iRe coordinator and/or selection committee 
will tijieh accept the candidates who qualify for^the program, limited by the number of students 
the program can atxommodate. The size of the group depends on staff availability ^jrtipend funds, 
number of training stations, and travel to the internship site. 

Consider an applicant's qualifications ancf his/her potential for benefiting fron\the internsWp 
experience in the final selectjon. In addition, the following aspects deserve prime consideration. 

• Desire to acquire additional conripS^ncies ^ ^ 

• Previous knowledge/ski llthat wilLf^cili^ate applicant's entry into his/her area of interest 

• Positive concern for developing and improving programs in vocational education 

• Part of a^required training or degree program 

Locating and Selecting training Stations / . " • 

Once the candidates have been accepted and an assessment of their skills and internship 
needs determined, potential employers who can provide suitable training stations should be 
contacted to intervi^ appropriate interns. Thfs matching of intern with internship employer is 
a cri/ical part of^he-process. A good matching enables a successful experience for all, an inappro 
priare matching often creates .many problems. It is usually advisable to have a prospective employer 
interview two or three internship candidates the coordinator chooses and have the employer then 
selert'the inter employee he/she wants. This inten/iew procedure gives the employer some real input 
in the selection process. 

Interns may individually' locate appropriate training stations or put the coordinator in touch 
with personal contacts. A final assessment and approval of such a training station, however, should 
be made by the coordinator. The program or department advisory committee also can be a valuable 
source of assistance. 

The foliowing guidelines can help evaluation potential training stations: 

• The setting must be able to provide experiences needed by the intern, 

• The location must be able \o provfde a wide speictrum of experiences. ^ 

• The employei^ top management must endorse the prograrh. 

• The employer must be able to provide a supervisor willing to accept responsibility for thef 
intern, . 

• The employer must be able to provide necessary work hours for the intern and provide safe 
working conditions* ^ * * 

^ The setting exposes the intern to the latest developmens in the field. 
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Internship Agreement 

To help insurfe that all parties understand the objectives of the program and wt\at their respec- 
tive responsibilities are, the coordinator should prepare a written agreement to be signed by the 
employer, the intern, and the coordinator as the representative of the school. This agreement would 
not be a binding legal contract, but rather a statement ijf understanding. The agreement should 
contain such Items as statement of educational purpose, res^nsibilities of each party, work hours 
(daily and/or weekly), length of internship, title of'positioni ahd amount of compensation. ' . 

The Resource Materials in this section contain some sample Iflfernship Agreements! 

Individualized Training Plan ' 

After the internship agreement has been signed and before the intern begins work, the em- 
ployer, on the- job supervisor, intern, and coordinator (or at least 'the employer and the coordinator) 
should sit down together a develop a step-by step.training plan. This should include a Job descrip; 
tion,^e major areas of expedience to be gained, a breakdown of tasks involved in these experience 
areas, and the approximate length of time to be spent in each skill area. A sample form of a training 
plan is included in Resource Materials in this section. * 

An important function of the individualized training plan is to sepure the commitment of the 
employer to provide a growing, learning experience for the intern. It also helps to insure that'the 
intern's objectives for participating in the work experience are met 

Forms Recording Internship Experience 

" - \ \ 

Forms should be provided for the intern, coordinator, and employer which provide both a 
record of the work experience and an evaluation. These forms are: 

• Weekly Job R^ort (Intern) 

• Visitation Record (Coordinator) . ^ , . 

• Evaluation of Intern (Employer) 

Samples of such forms are in the Resource Materials in this section. 

Weekly Job Report; The inter^n should maintain a record of the activities he/she has performed 
on the job, what heVshe h^^ learned from this work experience, problems encountered, and what 
help or additional information he/she needs to perform better or move into new areas of responsi- 
bility. ^ * . , . ^ 

Visitation Record. The coordinator should keep a recond of his/her observations-when visiting 
the intern at the training station. Information on the form can be selected from the following items. 

• Name of intern" ' • » . ?• ' 

• Name of employer 
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• Date and time of visit 

• Length, 0/ visit ^ 

. ; Whether training pian^was 5lWssed 

• 'Atmosphere of office or work environment 

• Attitude of other employees toward intern 

• Efficiency or [ack of 'in work place 

*■ . ^ 

• Appearance of intern ? 

• What mtern was doing 

— - ■■ 

• ConfefShce v\j^th supervisor _ 

— Strong and, weak points of intern 

- Mistakes ney^he h^n 



r 



' , . - Quality of work 

- .Use.of time 

^ ^ - Working relationships \ p ; • - ^ 

- New activities to be undertaken ^ 

,A#u coordinator should makfe an appointment for the visit with the employer or supervisor 
When at the tfaining station, the cpordinator should have specific fdpics he/she wishes to discuss 
vvithrthe employer/supervisor and not take more of the employer's time than is necessary. He/she 
•should alsd talk witlfthe intgrjn and-observe him/her on the job. 

Evaluation of Intern's Performance. Once or twice during the grading period the employer 
should fill out the required form to, evaluate the intern's performance. The form can provide both 
rating scalerto measure performance on specified aspects and sections for open comments Suq- 
gested aspects for evaluation are: 



• Skills 

• '^'roduction rate 
^ Quality qf work 



• Human relations ' * 

• • Appearance* ' , ' 

■ \ : ■ 

The employer and coord irfator then mutually decide on the intern '^s grad^ 



*• • • 

• Attendance 

• Pro'mptness 

• Speech * 

*■ 

Initiative 

• Ju'dgmerit 
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Information culled' frorrv these threp 'forms '(Weekly Job Reports, Visitation Record, and • 
Evaluation of Intern) hejps evaluate tbe quality of the internship both during the training period 
.(formative) and at its conclusion (summative). Using bpth time frames, makes it possible to identify 
problems while they can still be corrected and makes the final evaluation easier! 

^ - . . ^ ■ u , ' ■ 

J > , Assessing Impact 

f;lnal Evaluation of the Internship Program 

Final or follo\g^ up evaluation of the quality of an internship sl]ould focus on how welh;11^ ob- 
jectives of the indfvidual cooperative education program were met. Assessment could^consider. 

The number of persons who continued working in training-related fields 
* » * • - * 

• The number of persons pursuing aq|van^d education in the internship field at the conclu 
^ sidn of the cooperaiivelnternship program 

• The usefu.lness ofythe experience for teacher^ once they begin teaching in cooperaftive 
jnternship progp^s ^ ' \ ^ ^^-^ 

• The management of the cooperative internship ' ' 



In both interim and fin?! i(|alug^ns, the Weekly Job Report and^e Visitation Record provide 
th^-p^c data to determine if the program if fulfilling its object4^§ The employj^assessment 
how V 



well the intern matched his/her training site and job neeo^iould 5lso beTOnsidered in the 
final evaluation. In addition, f he institution should evaluate: . , 



• procedures for screening and selecting applicarfts 

procedures-for selecting internship sites . ' ' 

. ^ procedures for watching^ interns and interns'hip sites 

Unsuitable technit^u^ and/or internship sit^s should be noted^d dropped from program proce- 
dures and/or reference files. . . » / 

___ _t 

Oestgning Evaluation instruments , " » , ' , 

The foyowing form is designed for the intern to complete. However, it may be adapted for 
the supervisor to complete (e.g., replace section on "Quality of the Internship Site" with "Quality 
of the Relationship with the institution"). - 

■ . ■ . ;W-. /' ''■ ■ 

Suggested Form ^ , > 



please respond *to thV following items by circling the appropriate letter .which best reflects 
your opinioAjggarding the ^ooperative'intfernship program. v • i 



w 



QUALITY OF THE INTERNSHIP SITE 

'1. 1 was pleased with the site to which I was aligned. 

2. ^ was please^ with the attitude of the staff ait the 
site toward me. 

Comments: • 



Definitely' 
No 



A 
A 



B 
B 



Definitely 
Yes V 



Cv , D E ' 
G D' E 



QUALITY OF THE INTERNSHIP EXPERIENCE 

1. The internship experience met my expectations! 

2. The inteml^ip was a useful experiencis fo/ me. 

3. My skills were sharpened as a resjjlt of X\\€ 
intem^ip. 



AB C 
•A • B C 

A " B ' C 



0 



Comments: 



I 



QUALITY OF THE INTERNSHIP SUPERVISOR 

<1. ' ^ My supervi'for wai available whenever I needed^ 
' him/her*. A B 



Z M^cjperv^r spent what I consider to be an 
adequate amount of time with me. 



B 



3- — My superv'mr assisted me wherr any problemr 
arose* * • 

— . ^ J 

Comments* 



B 



C ' D 



OVERALt 

1* Thequalfty of^thejnternshlpsltewas: 
2. The qualfty of the internship experience was: 
' 3. T|ie quality of the internship supervliion was: 



Poor . Pair /kvtriso Good tx^itlini 
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A 
A 



B 



C ' D 

r 

C D 



"\ E 
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Follow-up Techniques . * 

The program may decide to use follow-qp techniques as a,method of summative evaluation. . 
(See Chapter 10 for wre background ^ Evaluation Instruments andTheory.) If so chosen, a 
system woUld be designed to query program participants in ordei'to capture retention rates and use- 
fulness of the experience. This may be done periodically foltowing a participant's\;ompletion of 
tt\e program. The timing of fpllovy-up activities would depend upon the use to be j^de of the data 
in program planning andfiscal resources. A sample fofmat to collect follow-up information appears 
below: 



FORMAT 

— (Institution) is collecting information about the Cooperative 

nternship Program in order to imprqye the program for future participants. In order to do this, we 
need your help. Please take about five minutes to complete this form. AN data will be confidential. 
Thank you for your cooperation. . - j' " ' 

1. In what field was your cooperative internship? (Note. Response may be open-ended or you 
^ rtiay list a series of fields and have the respondent check the appropriate one.) ' 

2. In what field are you currently workin g? (See No. 1 f o r ty pes of responses.) 

3. Do you feel the cooperative internship experience-was useful? 

' Why? • • ' X ' : ^ . 



4. What specific areas or skills obtained as a resu\of the cooperative internship program are 
most useful to you in your teaching? 



5. On reflection, what aspects ottbe cooperative internship program were the: 

^ . • ■■ , - i . • ' 4 ■ 



a. Stronger features? 



b. Weaker^eatures? 



Q.J Additional Comments: 



Th^nk y^b^Jor your help! 



' Implementation Checklist ^ - 

. D Publicize program in the community * ' ^ 

n Build contacts with potential employers of interns . . ' 

^ ' \ ' 
O Set up criteria for internship \ 

O,- Design internship application form ^ . ' ' ' . ' 

□ Receive applications , - 

□ Jnterviewapplic^ts*''''^^^*^'''"^ • . . ' ' ^ , 
D Select interns ' - . • 

Q Locate and select training sites ' ' 

D Set^^nditions for financial compensation and time schedules for internships 

^na mfems out for interviews with potential enriployers ^^^^^ 
O Make out an internship agreem^t and hav? signed by ernployer, intern, and coordinator 

' □ Bfevelop internship training plans ^ - • - -* 

. '. ' ' . ' ^ 

□ Orient Intern and»spohsor 

* " , 

□ pesfgn reporting. forms on internship: Weekfy Job Report * Visitation Record, Intern 
Evaluation Form ♦ 

.A . ' • 

Supervise and cpq^ihate internshTp^actlvities ' , , ' . 

^ □ Evaluate internship experiences . " ^ 

• n Grant credit for intemship * . . ' ' . ' • 

\jj Follow-ug study to evaluate program effectiveness ' . ' . , 

* Selected References. * * ' , 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



. The example materials illustrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 



List of Illustrations: 

• Internship Information Sheet 

• Internship Application ' * 
• • Sampfe Work Agreement 

• SampJe Intern Assignment Description 

• Internship Tr^ng Plan 

• Visitajion Record"{Coordinator) , ^ 

• WeeTcly Job Report 

• &mple Secretarial Internship Evaluation Form 

• Participant Projgram Evaluation 

• Efhployer Evaluation of Intern 

• /(nterrishfp Program Participant Follow-up *" 
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(Name of University) 
(Department Title) 




STATE PROFESSIO^tAL D^VELO?MENT 
PROGRAII INTERNSHIP 



A contlnuaticni&f tfte' iftlERNSHIP PR06RAI! with (state naire) and EPDA support 
provWes opportunities for interested individuals ta participate during (date). 



PARTICIPANT 
CLASSIFICATiONS: 



Thi^ proposal provides for four difflrent groups to 
participate: 

A. GRADUATE Individuals preparing for positions as 
'STUDE>iTS leaders In administration', curriculum 
development, career education* 

8. UNDERGRADUATE 

STUDENTS Individuals needing additional work ex-' 
• ' ' . perlences In Industry, bus1hess» or 

agricuTtui'e. 

^-^^ 

C. VOCATIONAL Persons desiring updatti^^^eriences 
"7*" ^ TEACHERS in industry, business, or ^i^rlculture, ^ 

0, POTENTIAL Individuals from Industry, business, or 
' ^ \ agriculture desiring to tea;:h In voca- 

t1oQal_arid/or technical education* 
* t 

ACTIVITIES: An approved^ coordinated, anS supervised vork Internship program 
will be pUnned for IndlvlTduals In accordance with the^above 
classifications. 

' * ' ' ' ^ \ 

LENGTH OF 'Each Internship will be planned for a university quarter >ap- 
INTERNSHIPS; proximately .weeks),. As much as- possible this will b,e scheduled 
to coincide wTlh cal^endars established for individuals iri partici- 
pating Institutions^ . 



CREDITS: • {#) credits may be earned for successful conipletion of the fn- . 

. temship in {Y£ 593, number aftd title of course INTERNSHIP IN ' 
VOCATIOr<AL EDUCATION). This course may be either undergraduate, 
-or graduate credlj^i ^ ' 

Participants will inaintain a dally diary and make other reports. 
» ' . » "* . ' - 

STIPEND: ^ A stipend of {$),w111 be provided for Individuals who complete 
the program/ 

APPLICATIOK; Contactr^r*appl1cat1on fprm or additional information: 

(Nair^e of CoqtactO ' ' * 

(Address) ^ 



internshtp infomiatiQn Sheet 
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(Name of University) 
(Department Title) 



STATE PROFESS IGiNAL O^VELOPMEK'T 
PROGRAM INTERNSHIP 



Mr. 

1. Hanie of ' Hrs. 
Applicant: Kis^ 



APPLICATION 



2. Age 



~ (LastJ 
Date of Birth 



(First) ] (Middle) 

• Social 
.Security No, 



3^. Honie Address: 
Street: 

State: 

4. -Present: 



C1ty_ 



Zip Code 



Telephone 
Number 



Employer (or> ^ Ediicattonal Institution (Cpniplete below): 



Name (Employer or school) 
--Strggt — — - - 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



Telephone ' 
Hisnber 



5. Title of present position (or student classification) 



6. Education (List most recenf first, indicate others In descending order). 
Institution ' Address . 



Degree or -Year Major 
Diploma Received Field 



7. Work Experience (List most recent or most applicable first).- 

\ ' ' • ^ . ' — " 

Position Address 

-\ — ^ — '- 



City 



• No: of ■ * 

state- , Years 



8. Briefly indicate why you are interested in participating in this iaternshlp'pro- 
. ^ graiJK, Relate your jiersonal objectives to possible, participation in this program. 



< 



internship^ Application 
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9* If selected, would you b€ able to participate for an eleven-week pertod? 

Yes No 

Pre|€r; Fall Quarter ^ Winter Quarter 

Spring Quarter Surfer Quarter 

Other .11 week period (In|icate) ^ to ^ 

10. I hav^ been admitted to (name of university) Yes - Ho 

Degree sought or immediate goal [ ] 

Rrogram ^ 

11. I plan to apply for admissioj to {name of university) Yej Ko 

Program , 

* * 

12. I have a^ vocational credential valid in (state) .Yes No 

Other state: 

I am applying^ for a credential In (state) ^ Yes Ko 

13. Hy service area is 

14. Other significant information; 



15. Reference: (List three) 

^-"^ TELEPHONE 
* ' NAME ^ ADDRESS fWBER 



Date V Signature: 



NOTE: ' 

, Attach a copy of transcript of institutions attended, and resuiie (if available). 

If acfditional space <s desired for any of the himibered items, complete on tfre 
reverse side, Identifying v/ith the number of the Items. 



Interr^hip Ap^ication (Continued) 



(f{an« of University) 
*(Oepartjr.ent' Title) 



STATE. PROFESS lOf^AL, OEVELOPHENT 
PROGRAM IliTERNSHIP^* 



AGREEMENT 



State^Professional, Development Program Internship 



Pr^anble: 



(Name of University) thrcughvits (departiTiOnt title) and in cooperation with 
the State Board 'for Coritjunity Colleges and Occupational Education, and ^the 
Office of Education, U.S. Departitent of Health, Education, and Welfare, is , 
undertaking a pilot internship program for the training, exchange and transi- 
tion of Vocational Education ard business, industry, agricultural and govern- 
ment personnel. An exchange of personnel, on a qarefully planned structured 
program, will icrprove ccmuni cations, enhance educational personnel and 
strengthen industry's present and future ipinployees. The pilot internship 
will help inrreasurably to develop and refine essential mathodoJogy, gather 
data and fbrr.ulate ofjerational guidelines for later expanded programs of 
internshipl 



Agreement : 

Sponsor: s The industry, agency, institution or district, 
hereafter called the sponsor, shall ^provide 
opportunity for learning under supervision, in 
accordance with the program a'ssignment which 
is a-ttached to this agreement and which is 
developed and agreed to by all parties* 

intern: The intern shall perform the work assignment 

on thegob as a professional, devoting full 
time to the duties, according to the policies 
and regulations of the sponsor-employer and* 
his functional assignment.. The intern will 
ass^e the duties assigned as. detailed in the 
agreement. He ihall help develop the program 
assigmrsent and advise as to program revisions 
^ » during and after the internship. 



University: The University shall. coordinate the learning 
experiences of the intern with the program 
opportunities provided bv the sponsor. The 
university, in cooperation with the intern 
and the sponsor, will develofJ the program 
1 assignment. It'Shall also maintain an on-going 

/ evaluation through obsorvaCioh, reports and 

consultation with the intern and supervisor(s) * 
to cpntinually be alert to changes or n^eds that 
will make the program and learning process as 
effective as possible. The^urfiversity v/ill also 
award {^) hours college credit to the intern who^ 
successfully ccrpletes-the requirements of the 
eleven we^k internship. 



SamiJIe Work Agreement 
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J 



Faymynts 

The Intern, who 1s a full-time student prior to the beginning of the 
Internship, shall receive a stipend of (dollar amount) as identified in the. 
grant agreement with the university. Payments shall be made - 

. ^ to help cover expenses coincident with fulfilling tJvis 

Internsiilp. * ^\_/" 

Any compensation other than as indicated above constitutes a separate 
agreement between the intern and the sponsor. The university shall be informed 
of the provisions, of such agreement. 

.The intern, who is employed full-time in the industry-educatiop exhange 
program, shall also receive a stipend of (dollar amount) as specified in the 
grant agreement with the university. , Each IWividual shall continue to receive 
such compensation as has been agreed to by the original "femployer^ 

Summary : ' **-^.^^rf . ^ 

It is further understood and agreed that many details which- are inherent to 
a program of p-llot tnternship-iDf' vocadotial education can not be entirely foreseen. 
Each party, in cooperation wltfp?{he other parties, will give . his best efforts in 
review and make decisions to afford the best methods of handling these details as 
"TJRgnrrtre:^ — ~ — - — — ~ — — • ' ■ • — — — 



Date. 




Fop the 
Sponsor 



Title 
Intern 



Date 



(address) 



For the 
Uf\iversity 



Date . Title 



"Discrjminatijon based solely upon race, color, creed, sex, or national origin and 

which is without appropriate basls^of distinction Is contrary^to the purposes and • 

policies of the University and violates the spirit and intent of civil rights laws 
of (stated" 




Sample Work Agreement (Continued) r ^ 
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{Department TUle) 
(Nam^ of University) 
(Address). 

mm hsswmn description 



student's N'ame 



Last 

Internship Mailing Address 



First 



Middle 



Street 



Student's Social Security Number 
Program ^ - x 



Phone ( ) ^ . 



State 



Zip 



Employer Name 
Address 



Jhone ( ) 



Street 

Name of Supervisor __ 
Dates of Employment _ 



State ] TTfp 
Title ^ 

. to 



Activities In which student wllUpartlcipate (use extra page If necessary) -j 



Dally hours of work 



a.m. to 



.Rejnuneratiqn er^ployer* is to pay this student 
-Other Information — — 



J).m. Day per week 
_ per hr* wk. 



mo. 



On back, diagram a jinipljs map showing location of e#loyer^ street names and distance 
on the main highways, ^ - " _ 

The undersigned agree to conform "with this agreement and. two weeks notice must be given . 
to all parties before this agreenent ls_ter(p1hate(l. 



Signed: Approved by Employer 



'Approved by Student Intern 



Approved by Coordinating Teacher 
Approved by Dept. Cjoordinator 



Date*: 
Date' 



date 



, Sample IrHern Assignment Description 



ERIC 
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{Hawe of University} 

{Department >fi tie) - ,^ * 

/ * ^ \ fROGRAM COORDItiATORS SITE VISIT REPORT 

Student's Name * Assignment ^ 

Institution ^ ' - Address 

Supervisor ^ ] . " Title 



STATE PROFESSWvL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM INTERSHIP 



T/ is he ^Iven the responsibility Jie seeks? • 

"Is he aware of the skills and, abilities neede< 
for the role he seeks? v. » 

Intern's opfnion of-his^ progress, ' 



A Yes 


1 


. Don't. 
Knov/ 















4. Coord^tor's opinion^ 'his, progre^j^^ 






♦ , ■-. 
• • ^' ' 

^ * * i 

5» 1$ the supervisor satisfied v/ith his progress?^ 
\ . ^Nu l5 the intern suTclSlnq fn his objectives? ' 

' 4 

7, Does -he offer constructive ideai to his 
.supervisor? 

. 8* Does h^ understand the duties of his supervisor 
y and others to Khom he is assigned? , 

9, Is he positive toward his' training assignment?.' 

10« Does' he readily accept Suggestions from others?^ 

Docs he exercise inftiative to learn more tharf ^ 
' ^ ^ Ms asslgmnonT r^ufrer? « * 





No- 


Don't 
Know 













































ERIC 
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SECRETARIAL SCIENCE INTE^NSKlP* * 
WEEKLY.JOB REPORT . ^ 



Coordinator's 
initials: • ^ 



Intern: 



For week ending: 



What w6re your responsiJ>ilities or activities .on the job this week? 

Responsibility or Job Assignment . * , Percentage of Time Spent 

• ji. ^ ■ • r- - . - 



c. 
e. 



4 



2. What new knowledge, skill, or insight did you learn on the job? Describe. 



* 3. iWhWvdffficul ty occurred o** what mistake did you make on the job? What did you 



do fo cprrect it? . 



4..-O0 v/hat skill o^uestiort could yoi^ use help in 'performing, your j6b better? 



t ski 1 1 QJ^i 



^5. 



What interacting or challenging relationship did you have this week with a 
f el 1 ov/' worker , a, client* your supervisor or employer? Descritye. 



.What did yo.u l?arn by oT>Serving others this '.week? 



Weekly J6b Report 
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SECRETARIAL' INTERNSUIB CTALUATIGN fORM* 



zJi 



s 



Secretarial Intern 



Office 



\ 



■ \ 

Date 



Note £o jqjj supervisor: Your checking of 'this shott>gj&^iluation sheet willy assist 
the coordinatpr of the sec5jbtai?ial internship progi?am Inilre^ing the student, to 
become a' bet ter, seetetary^/ » ^ ' / ' 

Please check in the right hand columns your impress-ion of the following, omitting 
points that do not apply to the actiyitios performed by the student; 



i Unsatis-' 
SKILLS: ' " factory q 

Typewriting »^ 

Shorthand . f ; " 

Record Keeping /. 

' Filing ) ^ 

Machine Suplicat^n .... 

Proofreading ^ . 

Machine transcription . • ^ . ' 



PRODbXTION: _ 

Vplxxa^bf. worlc . 
- Quality of *wor'k 

Steadiness 



i'U'NDA>fENTALS: 

liandvriting , 

Spelling . . . / 

Arithmetic 

BUSINESS TECHNIQmES: 

Me^t people 

Wq fk; ha rmon i ou s 1 J? « 

with others/.'. .^^ 
Use office tele- - ' 
.phon^ J ..... .\ 

Follow ins t^ruct ion's ... 
Handle "suppl ies 
• efLifciencly 



« ABILITY. TO 



mso:^ al^traits : 

,Eatl^»j3iasn 

\^ Appearance 

Manners « . . . 

^..Ile^^lLh • .... 

" Jcrso^l liyglcno . 

Speech 4 

Initiative^ 

Tact , • • . ! 

Accuracy ..'^...vv.. 
. JudS'T'^nt y\ 

Patience \ 



Poor 



Average 



Above . 
Average 



Superior 




Sample Secretarial Internship Evaluation' Fom\ 



> 



_ Unsatls- ^ 

• factory Poor 

Seliffconfide^cc 

' Attendance *• 

Promptness • ♦ 

OTHER COMMENTS:' (Unusual strengths and weaknesses) 



Average 



Above 
Average 



Superior 



Suggested Grade 



Signature 



-■ ) . 
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(Kace of University) 
(Department -•Title) ' 



STAFF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROCrA-J IirfKhKSHIP 



PARTICirANT PROGRAM EVALUATION 



(Read each 'question carefully and check the ac^rer .that 
cost nearly expresses your feelir>GS,^ If you cn^ck "undecided" 
it vill nean you .have no opinion, ^V$ere ashed vhy > please 
amplify on your opinion], - ^. 



^ 9^ 



1, The proeraa assignment was properly planned vi;th adequate 
♦ tice alloved to conplete it, ' ♦ 

• ' •■ * 

^2. I succeeded vith z^" original objectives for the 
"internship. j 

^ future plans hav^ changed as ^"csult of this 
•internship. Why? ' 1 



^, Routine and special taskd assigned hy ay ilupervisor^ver.e 
"cocpletpd to satisfaction.^ t 

* \ « r*' 

5. I gained val\:able experiences not available in the 
classroon. , 

\ ^ 

6. The internship vas less educational than expected. 

7. The orgwiicational structure oS. sy assigned industry^ 
agency or institution i's clear <JC' cc, 

\ 

8. Because cf this interpship, I can cake a laore ^ 
K»acingfui ccntribusicn to a futurl Job, 



Why? 



,9. A different placement vould have t^enVcore worthwhile*, 

IQ, I vas ^ftdily accepted as "part of the^teaa*' in'ry 
' assigned organization. * 

11. 'More responsibility vould have been desi^^DXe* 
V'hy? I ' 



to 

< 
'•>> 

C 
0 
U 
-P 


V 
O 

. u 
to 

< 


'0' 

u 
5 


u> 
a 


V 

o 
u 

•H 
A 

c: 
c 
u 
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"12. 

23. 
It 

15. 
16. 



IT. 



"Feeclack" to University personnel ^*ar adequate to 
h&ndlc Any probloris tlrit arose. ,^ 

My supewicor vas* hel:-^ful, cc'cp;?rative v ^^.d \ 
interested .in'cEi^nG thiis a uscf»4 learning '.experience. 

Others vitnin the ^-ganisatioa vere- helpful * 

Persons contacted outside this -organization added 
much 'to this experience.' 

This type of organisation is one In vhicb 'I vouXd 
proud* to sen'Q. . ' ''^ • . " -o^ - 

Vhy? 'I 



Cohsidering tbe pretious sirteer.' statements and other inforration you have 
gained diuring your internship, please coEcent pn any part of your experience 
that vas ae^ningful 'to you and hov^ this prpgran could ,^;e s^rengtliened to 
'•l>eip5fit" othefsr. fConti-nue on the^ack oT this pfigfe If necessary}. 



1 










4'' • ' . 








1 










* t 






h ■ 






c 


— - — ' ^ 




. . Date 
' If 




. * ' ^ Intern ^ 
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Participant Program Evaluation {Con.tinued) 
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FRIC 



(^eparfi^ent title) 
, * * {Name of University)^ 

^ ^ * ^ " (Atidrcss) 

EKPLOYEk EVALUATICN CF INTERN; 
Einployer: Please retur^ri^tfils fom -Ir the attached enyelop^r 
* Student Intern *s *Naje; ' . , 



Please rate the^intern\n chi^racterlstics listed below. Check the appropriate ^ 
space Indicating vour e^kluation of -the student to date. ^ 



. 1.' Punctuality 

1* Williiigness toVrearn. 

3. Dependability 

— 4^ Thoroughness o^-^h 

5. Acceptance of corfetructive criticism 

6. Per^^^l appearahce ^ 

7. Cooperation with fellow workers 

8. Wprk speed 

9. Responsibility" 
10. Acceptance by- supervisors* , 
tl . Acceptance by others' 
12. Technical conpetervce 



Superior Good Average Fair Poor* 





% 
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f 






\ 














, > 








H 






* 


r 


















• 0 


JL-; 



F,1nn^s Name 
Signature ' 



. Address 
Address 



^ 13. Other coinnents ^ ^' ' ^ 


\ ( 






r ^ • 

• ^ ? 


■ • L . ■ • 


Date ^ ■ . i 









Employer Evaluation of Intern ^ 
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{Hame of University) - ' STATE PRiFESSIp.m DEVELOPMENT PROGRM" 

. * * ^ . INTERNSHIP • . ^ 

(Department. Title) ' ^ ^ * " ' 

f*> . INTERNSHIP PROGRAH PARTIClPftf«^LLOK-UP 

0- . ; - # ^» 

' INSTRUCTIO?iS:, 'please respond to' each itei^ by che|cking.the response * 
f yyoii feel Is i^^st appropriate -for ^ch Item,. KA (hot 

appljeable) maybe checkcid if you are a full-time _ 
student. ^Disregard the numbering system In pa'rc^heses 
which is for** tabulating purposes. ^ > " 



^ 1. Current iJ6si1^on i-n vocational arid technical educaty)n 

( ) a.^ FuJVtime .teat^iVg 

( I b. Administrat^QTj and st/pervisign 

( ) c. Education training in/business or industry 

( ) d. Ui^elated to"vocational and te^hnlral educ< 

^ < 'i-^ e. Othej ip tease det ail )_ 



2, Are you employed (or were ydu, eniployed following ybur^internship)" 
, in a position similar to or related to your ^int^rnship? 



i } • ?i NA 
( ) c. Ko 



>es ♦ A ' ' 



3, Is your preheat position (or any subsebuent position) within the 
same firm, agency, or Institution in which >ou Interned? ^ 



«. ( ) b. NA 

( ) c. No 



If YES, 'do you feel it wa9 a result' of the internship? 

( ) . a. Yes ' ^ 

b. NA' 



K a. 

) b, HA' 

) c*- No ' ^ ' 

) d. Posit;ion is unchanged 



/ 



(•) •■c. > ■ ^ , , ' , ' - 

If your position has changed since your internship, did the internship 
. . afford vou personal contracts leading tb your pnf^nt position or to 

subsequent positions? * ^ * " ^ 

( ) ^ a. Yes. ^ ' ' . . ' \ 

■ 1 



Internship Program Participant Follow-up ^ / 
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5. ^Considering the position you now hold (or positions held following 
your interr.shipj, how would- y6u, rate the overall experience gained 
from your internship? 

( ) a. ' Very iruch related to ty later posit'iop{s>. 
{ ) , b. Related, but not appl:cab:e less than bO% 



b. Related, but not appl:cab:e than bO% of the tlire. 

; relclted'to my posi tionCsO. 



( ) c.^ Valuable, but not . . 
(') d. Of little or no. present value 
) e» NA 



Please rate the knowledge gained by you during the* internship that 
assists yru in proble?n solving at your present position -^V in 
involvemopts since your ^internship. . ' • ' 



( ) a.'* Very useable in many situations. 
^ ( ) . .b; Useable m sone situations. 

c. ^e.fdom useable. 

d. Cf no benefit* 



7. Considering your fomal college classrconi instruction versus your 
interrship exoeriences, ^what percentage of the experierces were 
meaningful reinforcement of your classroom InfStruction? 



n 

(') 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 

e* 



None 
10% 
20% 
30% 

40% or more . 



Consideriir§' your fdnnal toUece classroo'n instructlon-Versus your 
internsfiip, exDepences, what peyentage of the experiences were 
iTO^ duplic'ated'ln the classro<pr - 



■ (0 


a. 


100% 


■H 


b.' 


75% 




c. 


50% 


il 


d. 


25% 




e. 


None 



9. Bepau^e of your tntsrnship experiences, do you now see for yourself 
- future inplicatiois for the following: 

A -salary increase? " ' * 



Yes 
No 



4 - 



An \advanc^.ent in positibn? 
Ye$' ^ 



) 



a* 
b.. 



( ) 

Increased^erfonnance on the jib? 

I ) a. Yes \ 
I) .b. No 



Internship Program Participant Follow-up {Continueci> 



10. In retrospect, has your. attitude of personal gain toward your 
Internship changed during the^intervenlng time? " 

Please coninent-'_^ • ^ 




11.^ Vfould you reconmend to others the internship method of gaining new 
, educational experiences? ^ 



\ ] I: 



Yes 
Ho 



12. 



Your consents about the internship are eamestly*soli cited and will 
be much appreciated. You might reflect 'on now you could be better 
prep^J^e^i ^or the Internship, what courses xould be offeped that 
would re-enforce the InternshiD experiences, needle55 duplication 
'that occurred between the classroom ane internship, niore credit 
hours for the internship, dr'any subject you deeni important to 
Improve the 'internship. i 



(If you Se^ir^, make additional cbuments on the back 



^ of this page.) 



Thank ^oti for your cooperation. Please return. th,is form In the 
self-addressed starrped envelope to: I 

(Contact Kame) 
* ^ , ^ . ^Hame of University) 

^ ^ . ' * ' ' • (Address)* 



Internship Prdftram Participant Fpllc(W-up (Continued) 
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^ .STRUaURED ^ 
OCCUpA-RpNAL EXPERieristCE 




. • CHAPTER 4 ^' 

STRUCTURED OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCES 
Establishing Structured Occupatbnal Experjenc^^ 
Involving Business, Industry, and Labor - 



Introduction 

Rationale - . * ' - 

Education and the world of work have for y^ar^beeji artifically separated. Today^ more than 
^ ever, it has become ur^entlo b/ing togetheV these^v^^o vital areas of life. Both worlds have too much 
in common to act independently and much to gain from cooperation. " ^ . 

« ^ ' ' ^ * I. ^. . * 

In this space age era, all vocational educators should possess occupational competence and 
regularly be given opportunities to keep ibreast of change in their particular field. Their experi- 
ences and knowledge affect not only our educational programs but also' our future manpower. 

One method to achFeve this competence is struc^tured occupational experience?. These 
flexible experiences create an effective vehicle for two way Qommunicatipn, Further, this approach 
could offer concerned individuals (vocational instructors, administrators) a number of methods by 
which they can continually update their skills. ' « 

Benefits . " - ' * • 

' i ' - ^ ' ' ''^^ . ' * \ 

_ A structured occupational experience: ~ v ' ^ 

• Upgradestea^erunderftanding of new developments ' ' 

• Providesassociations with counterparts in busirffess/industry/labor 

■ • Permits participants firsthand observatidn o^f new work procedures, processes/and 
mechanisms " ^ 

^ I Allows participants fo establish a closer working relationship with business/industry/labor 

and otherjnstitutions » / 

*■ 

• Broadens the work experience of pre- and in-service personnel which'may be uneven and/or 
limited , • 

• Permits observation ^f procedures which may result in improved management practices 
in the institution « 



* • Provides information to*updaie school programs so that school training reflert^ 
needs of business and industry , ' 

Provides participants with On-the-job training 

^ Fromotes business-industry-labor and Vocational eclucation ties 

- - 4 • " 

Planning . 

Model Procedure 

''A model procedure for establishing structured occupational experiences as part of ah institu- 
tion's staff d'^velopment proVam will be_ described. The'model procedu/e may be composed of the 
following basic elements; ' - » ^ . 

• Staff development comjnittee , " . * 

• Application for a^ructured ^^upational experience / 

• Assessrnent of competence ' * ' 

\- 

• ProfiBSsional development plan 

• Applications revie^»*(!ommittee 

• ldentific§J*dnand evaluation of potential training aids / 

r * 

• Evaluatidh of the structured occupational experience ' . 

• Credit for tjbe structured occupational experience ^ - 

Staff Development Corhmittee ^ . ' ^ . * . ^ 

A staff development committee is an asset to any structured occupational experience- Existing 
department/institutional Advisory committees can be utilized in the structured occupational experi- 
ence or a special advisory committee can be organized to aiS in planning, implementing, and ' 
evaluating the program^. 

^\ ' . » . ' 

When a decision is niade to use a special .staff development committee, then a number of 
elements must be considered: ' ' * 

• Determine a wor^;able committee ' , . ^ 

• Nominate individuals with expertise in related fields " * 
> • Determine- length of appointment 

? DeterminethehumbeV'of committee meetings to be held * \^ 

• Determine the role of the staff development committee 

* ' • • ■ ■ ■ 88 •' ' . . ' 
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Committee members involved in such a prograrn can^helpiri many ways,The follovying list " 
suggests possible roles: 

*• , ^ 

• Encourase the cooperation of business, industry, iind labor for providing potential experi- 

• ences * ^ , • * 

^ Assist in the identification of potential work sites 

• Review submitted training plans - - 

• Make suggestions for improving the structured occupational e)^enet\ce program ^ 
^ React to issues and concerns regarding the operatiorr-pf the program 

• React to concepts and practfces proposed regardmg the structural occupational experience . 
program y * ' ' . . * 

This approach tias^veral advantages and disadvantages. 
Advantages - ' ^ 

• Staff involvement in planning leads to better participation by^tfie staM and a more relevant 
program. • ; . , . / , . 

• If the-committee is institution-wide, a coordinated program should result. 



Disadvantages ' j - 

• Committee appointment doe^ not insure possession of sufficient knowledge or experience 
in staff developnient techniques. • ^ • . * ^ ^ 

• Since it is difflcultto assign budgetary'responsibility to a committee, the program is not « 
rikely to receive funding except on an item-bV-item basis. - ^ , 

. ■ ^ - --^ ' ' ^ 

Appliration for a Structured Occupational Experience \ » ' ' 

in a number of institutions, a writterrTBques''t must be made teethe program director or 
desig'hated representative. Such a request shoiictprovieie vita[ infprmatfon concernir^ th^ fjrofes- 
sipnal improvement activities participants inte<jd Jopucsue durmg the per-ipd ot leaye. Information, 
to be coFlected may include; 

^ • ( ' : t ^ ' ^' 

• Name, addVess, and present position \ • R^sons for participation 



• Work experience - A ♦ Leftgth of the experience? 

• Education .completed ' ^ • Con/pei?sations/expeajps . 

*^ • Nature of activities contemplated ^ - • Oth^significant information 



r 
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Assessment of Coi^etence * 

* ' ^ - . • 

The major purpose of a str^ictured occupational experience is to provide opportuoltjes for per 
tontjel to acquire new and/or up to date competencies in their field. These coinpetencies may be 
technical, manageriaf, and/or academic. In some instances a self assessment inventory based on 
skills and knowledge related to the acti\^ity can-help all parties verify or focus on acquired or 
needed competencies: * ^ ' 

Professional Developrrfent Plan . / ' ' ' - 

To ensure, that the structured occupational experience,is virtually tailor made for the indi . 
vidual, it is necessary for each participant, in cpnsultation,with the staff development committee, 
to formulate his/her personal plan for professional growth. This plan is a primary source of informa 
tion for the staff development committee as they work with the individual to determine the content, 
of their program. In addition, the plan also serves as documentation of the individual's commitment ' 
to the program and as an'official device for recording the participant's progress toward attainment 
of specific goalS; "J^e content of the plan should be held in confidence by the staff development 
committee,^ the staff development coordinator, and'the participant. The^pJartsholild not be used as, 
a basis fat determining saiary increments, promotions, and the like. ' - * . . • 



Forntat ofPlan 
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' The format for anJndividual's professionaf development plan can be simpje and straightfor 
ward. The form should include (1) the selected competencies, (2) target date for attaining each 
competency, (3) actual date of attainment, (4) procedures fbr competency attainment, including , 
a description of the instructional materials to be used, and (5) signatures of the participant and staff 
development committee.>Sample fofms are provided io^the Resource Materials Section. 

* , ' ' '» 

I ' ^ ■ \ . . ■ 

Applications Review Committee 

Upon the completed revision of the candidate's outlined plan^f action, the director or appli 
cation review committee may submit their decision in writing to the individual and any other 
designated administrator. The applicant's qualities and the potential for benefiting from such a 
structured occupational experience should be factors in the selection. In addition^ the following 
aspects can be considered: ' > ' ^ ♦ 

• parto.f required program for degree* 

• positive concern for developing dnd/or improving new programs in vocational education 

• desire to pursue additional competencies ' ' 

Identification and Evaluation of Potential Training Sites ' ' , 

' " * ^ / ' ' ' 

If the application review committee accepts the individual's application, then potential sites 
may be identified with the assfstance of the staff development Qommittee, or the participant may 
be able to locate appropriate training stations. ^ 

% 



Sites should be evaluated as to their suitability to meet the participant's structured occupa- 
tional experience objectives. To accomplish this^ffectively, identify a contact person before the 
visit. At the site either the staff development coordinator and/or the participant vyill inspect the" 
area where the individual wants to train^ talk to the contact person, and discuss a'potentiat work 
agreement. Examples of details to be disbussed include: 

• Company policies and procedures 
V • utility poverage 

* * 

• Labor union agreement * t 

• Length of experience* * ^ " 
Ability of the site to meet tbfanned objectives 

• Immediate supervise (identified) 

. • Compensation (if applicable) ' 

Confirmation of details of the occupational experience and an outline of the developmental plan 
should be incjuded in a follow up letter to the company, with a copy sent to .staff development 
administrators at thp respective institution. 

The following guidelines may help evalu^e potential training srtes: . * 

• The location must be able to provide a wide variety of experiences needed by the 
participant. ' ^\ 

• The setting should expose the participant to the latest developments in his/her.intere^t 
area. * ' * 

• The employer supports the progrgm. ^ 

■> * ■ . ' 
-•'-The^mployer provides safe working^condttions. 



r 

Credit for Structured Experiences - * ' 

In generaj, eacfi state institution has- a set of regulations concerninfg awarding credit. Usually, 
structured occupational experiences are a part of the in^rvice^program of an institution. However,* 
^the amount of credit awarded for the structured occupational experience may depend on two 
aspects: quantitative and qualitative. ^ 

• Q^ntft^tive— numl^er of hours worked ^ \ 

' " ' , • ' - . - 

• Qualitative - detailed-occupational plan ' ^ 

nature and Variety of responsibilities 
— assessment * 

Credit in^some instances may be earned by meeting the certification requirements of a given state 
and/or an institution's s^ff imijrovement plan. ^ > 
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/Phoicfe of Apcrroaches 



/' \ -i - / 

The folJowingsuggestiDns sftoul^ aid in^Ttutfons in developina plans that fit their own situa- 
tion and rfeeds, ^ -\ / ' ' ^ M 



Alternative Vehicles for Teadhers/Admi 

'4 



Experiences that may helpin mee^ng 

• Acting as a consultant 

• Assisting in training tfperaf^ons 

• Tours • 

• Observations of cuffent practices 

• ' Independent Study 

• Work experie/ces (part/full-tj^e) 

• l^elated course work 

• Teaching experience 

• Exchange programs 

/ * - 

• Attending conferences, fairs, exhibits 



ni^ators 

individual objectives include: 

V Attending seminars 

/' . - 

• Review new audiovisual developments 

■» 

• Faculty residencies 

• Sabbaticals 

• Fellowships 

• Orientation 

• v/orkshop participation 

• Unstructured experiences 



• Interviews/discussions with individual? cur- 
rently in business/industry/labor 



Alternatiyb Scheduling / - 

I / > ^ ^ ' 

Ari^ngementS m^V be long term, for a quaiiter/seijiester or even up to a year. Many business, ^ 
industry and labor participants prefer short term activities. Schedules for time may include. 



j •/1-5 day visittf 

14 week experiencfes 
Year-long Experiences 



• Summer experiences 

• Sertiester or quarter breaks 

• Vacation • 



Instftutional/lnstructorConcerns for Selected Experience 

I Items to be aiven substantiaUttentiop bfefore planning a structured occupational experience are. 

• Eligibility for ieav,e ^ * ^ / - ' ' 

• Numbenof recepients requesting an experience ' . * 
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^ • Length of requested leaye " . > 

• Salary differential . ' 

• Fringe ben^its 

• Job/seniority 

• Liabilities - . ^ . - 

• Participant's obligations;Cn completion of selected activities 

I. ^ ^ ^ ' . ' ' ' 

' • Professional recognition ' ' • ' * * ^ ^ * . , ^ 

Business/Industry/Labor Concerns . ^ ' / , 

for Selected ExpeWences - ^ 

Consider these items vyhen planning a structured occuf^tional experience: 

^ • Liability regulations ^ . . ' 

^ 1^ Seniority practices ^ ^ . * 

• Work agreements • . , * - » * 

• I nsSran<i coverage ' 1 

• Acceptance'of non-union workers • ' ' 

• Wage scale differences of financial responsibilities ' * " ^" 

. ■ • Length of experience ^ ' / ' • - ^ * ^ 

• Most apprdpriate time of year ! 



Secure Resources 

The following resources are necessary for the successful operation of structured occupational . 
' experiences. , ^ - 

Budget/ . , . ' • 

/ • • * -. ■ , . 

Planners arranging for structured occupational experience* m^ost often are working with an 
allocated sum of money. Budgets may include the following items, telephorte, travel, compensation 
of substitute personnel, office supplies, postage, printing, and expensed incurred while participat- 
ing in approved seminqre and workshops paid by the institution. 

/ - ■ ■. ■ . , - , • 



Responstbitity * ^ * 

When the decision is made to initiate or strengthen the institution's linkage with the p/ivate 
sector, the responsibility for the planning and implementation of st^ructured occupational experi 
ences may be assigned to a variety of individuals. The most commonly used approaches for assign' 
ing responsibility for professional staff development are. individual approach, staff approach, 
admininstrator approach, and cgmmittee approach. . ^ 

• Individual approach, with this approach the participant member is held responsible for 
planning and implementing his/her own professional development plan. • 

• Staff approach, a staff position, either full or part-time, is created in the institution. The 
responsibility of the person in that position is to coordinate the developmSnt of the 
institution's staff (development plan and.activities. S 

• Administration approach, the principal, chairperson, or dean organizes the staff dgvelop 
mentplan. 

• Committee approach, involves the appointment of a staff developrhent committee. 
Financial Assistance 

In order to attract individuals, a financial assistance plan may be needed. Such plans may 
include: 

• days per year alfbWed each instructor at full pay . ^ - 

• fellowships - * . . 

> 

' • scholarships j ^ 

• waiver of tuition/fees for college courses 

• business/industry/labor sharing in expenses 



Develop a Resource File . 

, An active, systematic file of potential sites is one of the best aids in organizing structured 
occupational experiences. Card files are useful in organizing and quickly retrieving needed informa 
tion.' Items to include are: 

' » t ■ — - 

• Subject area * ^ 

f , 

• Date of contact 

• • • Name/address/phohe of organization/association ^ ' . 

• Number of vi^'tors hosts will accommodate ^ 
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• Best time to contact ^ 

• Amount of lead time required ' ' 

• Experiences available * 

• InstructionaJ materials available 

• Time available for structured occupational experience 

• Special comments 

• Evaluation comments * \^ 

Planning Steps 

This semion is ^signed to help in developing plans for the effective use of structured dccupa- 
ttonal experiences. Tjhese planning steps focus attention on gathering information, organizing^ 
details, and defining institutional objectives that are critical in establishing such a program. 

List of Planning Steps 

1. Determine Support: - . 

Are faculty and administration sympathetic to structur^d experiences? * 
What are the values of such.arrangements to your institution? 

2. Determine Financial Support; ^ \ • 

What are potential funding sources to investigate? . \ 

Willadequatesourcesof funding be available? ' * I, 

3. Investigate Clearances: 
What plearance procedures are essential? 

4. Assess Competencies: 
How do you intend, to assess competeRcies and participants' n^eds?* 

5. Alternative Experiences: ^ * . ' 



. 1 

What other experiences should be available^ 

Determine Training Pfan/Sites and Assignments: , 

How do you intend to locate and evaluate training sites? 

What shpuld a structured occupational experierfce training plan contain? 

What typepf assignments wUI the participants perTorm? 
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7. " Examine Liability-Responsibilities: * 



Have liability aspects been examined? 

Have responsibilities of all parties beeii iglentified? , . 

<• • 

'8. Reward system: ' ,^ ^ ' * ' " . 

How do you intend to reward participants? , - ' 

9. Plan Evaluation: v 

How do you intend , to evaluate the participant and program? 
What Is your plan to merge alf data evaluaition? . ' ' 

- ' Implementing * ^ 

Tf)is part of .the^^iandbook section contains items^a consic^er in implementing structured 
worK experiences. These items are followed by an implementation steps chfeklist^ 

Examinef Existing Policies and Procedures • 

Examine the'folloVving items to develop procedures/guidelines for structured opcupat)ional 
experiences: 1 . 

• InstitutibnalAiepartmental incentives for participation • 

• Available financial resources ^ ^ . 

• Liability, accident, arid health coverage^ ' ^ ' . 

• Costs/benefits of such an arranggment " ^ . ^ . ^ 

• Opinions of representatives ofthe department, faculty, staff ' . • 

. ♦ Reimbursement obligations ' ^ '^^ ' * *' 

• Potential restrictions . ^ t 

* • ' >• 

• Salaries . , * 

t 

• • Institutional cleai^ahce procedures * , ,^ ' . ^ 



Establish Policies and Procedures 



Develop and incorporate the following policies and procedures into the guidelines for struc- 
tured occupational experiences: . 
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• Criteria for staff participation 

• Criteria for promotion, professional recognition 

• Criteria for placing participants " . ^ 

• Insurance coverage 

• Financial responsibilities 

• Criteria for establishing work agreements 

• Criteria for selecting potential sites 

• Criteria for establishing employer contacts 



Selection Criteria - ' ^ . 

Criteria for selection of vocational personnel might include giving priority to tho'se w|io. 

• Have not had r^ent work experience ^ , 

• Have**not attended a seminar, workshop within the last three years 

• Have the least amount of work experience in their service area 

• Want to innovate their occupation - " 



. Crite 



tenS^r 



selectfon of work experiences might include: 



• Participants who would be able to acquice skills and knowledge that could be utilized in 
more effective teaching ^ 

* » . 

• The firm/organization that' will agree to cooperate in achieving the objectives of the / 

• structured experience ' - . * ^ 

• The firm/organization that has the necessary ^ites for relevant activities 

/ 

Personnel Incentives * ' . 

Structured occupational experience. It is important to consider what type of mstitutional sup 
port is given to encourage the involvement of participants in business, industry, labor and educa 
fion activities. Unless there is an institutiopal environme^nt supportive of this type of personnel 
development, which translates into a reward system, its chances for success are marginal. The 
institution should identify and/or agree to establish relevant incentives for individuals involved in 
business; industry, labor and education activities. Such incentives might include.' 
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• Pronnotion (rank and/or salary) 

^^ Work load considerations (includjng extra compensatipn for extra work) 
. • Tenure / 

• Professional recognition * 

• Waiver of fees ' ^ 

• Financial incentives 

Monetary gain should not, be a direct factor in seeking improvement, but it cannot be d 
regarded as a motivational factor. 



^ Implementation Steps Checklist 

D Determine Jnstitutionaljsupport and involvement 

Q Convene staff development committee (if applicable) 

Q Determine costs and values 

□ Determine clearance procedures 
n Assess competencies 

□ Obtain application for structured occupational experiences^ 
Q Examine alternative structured experienqes 

□ Review applications (staff develppment committee) 
!□ Develop training plans 

□ Locate and seject training sites 

□ Develop probable assignnients apd/or work agreements 

□ Determine responsibilities of participant and/or employer 

□ "Examine potential liabilities of all parties* involved^ 

□ Establish credit and reward system 

D Evaluate the structured occupational experience 
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Assessing Impact 

A well-conceived structured occupational experience must include some form of evaluation to 
determine the value of the structured experience to the participant. Valid and reliable evaluation 
materials sfiould be available to concerned parties at the coinpletion of the structured occupa- " 
tion^l experience. This may be achieved throygh: < ■ 

• • Reports submitted by the participant • Employer's final evaluation 
' ' . ,■ » 

• Employer's feedback ^ . • Superyisor's feedback . - / 

Evaluation shouW focus on the quality of the structured occup^ional experience and the 
management of the program. See pooperative Internship Evaluation section for instruments that 
can oe adapted for this purpose. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 



The example materials tllustr.atjBd in this ^art are designed to be adapted aad,jused selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is»to show a variety of standard »forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and Qther similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators. 



List of Illustrations: 

• Work/Training Plan 

Structured Work Experience Agreement 

• Structured Occupational Experience Plan ' ^ ' 
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STRUCTUEkD OCCUPATIONAL WORK EXPERIENCE 
, \ ^ORK/TRAINING PtAN 

Educator's Name?^_^ - 

Eduftator's Address ^ 

School \ - Phone ' , ' 



Teaching or Othet Assignment 



Approximate' Time in Weeks for Each 
Phfi^se of Work/ Training Assignment 
Desired. 


Work/Training Plan Desired 


t 

* ■* 

1 

1 


(Describe in brief, specific - 
terms ^he kind of work/ 
training alignment you want/ 
iniindustry or business-,) 

> 

» > 


Dates Work/Training Desired 
(Please, be- Specific) 


Location of Work/Tradning Desired 
(You may suggest a specific 
Company, Institution, etc.) ' 


* 


> 



Approved 



Signature of Eduektor Date Signature of Supervisor Date 



Work/Training Plar> 



.Bureau of Vocationat Education 
Strufctured Work Experience Agreement • 



School 



Educator's Najne 



Educator's Address*_ 
Home Plione * , 



^ JO Social Security No, ' 
, Zip Co 



Age 



In Emergency Notify^ 
Position * 




Service Area 



No, Years 



WORK EXPERIENCE RELATED TO PRESENT WORK 
Location - ' 



Description 



Dates 



Firm Name 



Firm Address 



Zip Code 



Supervlsdr of Educator^ 
Work Schedule: 



■I 



ork Experience at/FjLrm will Start (Date) 



and End 



llburs Per Day 



* Will He be Paid by this, Firjn? 



- Will He Remain on Vocaliional Education Payroll?_ 



Wprk' Skills and Competencies Desired by the Educatcfr: 



Signature of. Educator 



Date ^ Signature of Employer 



Datrf 



• Structured Work Experience Agreement 




TDRED OCCUBATIOKAL fj^ERIENGE PLAN ^ 



Instructional Area 



Phones 

. Office 



Horae 



No. Years Teaching_ 



SPECIPIC COMPETENCIES TO BE DEVELOPED: List here the competeneies^to 
be developed, bas^d on need^ assessment ana/or' personnel interest. . 



^ Competencies Needed, 



Expected ' 
Completion* -Date 



Actual ' ^ 
Completion l)ate 



PROCEDURES FOR COMPETENCY. ATTAINMENT : ^ List of describe here the 
procedures to be used to achieve the 'identified competencies. 



Signature of Supervisor 



Date ^ Signature of Teacher Date 



Signature o£ Coordinator c 



Structured Occupationaf Exp^riencd Plan 



PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 
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CHAPTERS 

PERSONNEL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
Between Businesj-lndustry-Labor and Vocational Education 



Introduction 

Rationale ' , , ' - ^ 

Continuing advances in technology, new employment opportunities, and changing work 
requirementstiemand th^t all vocational education personnel have current information on field de- 
velopments and the business contacts needed to provide relevant vocational programs. Keeping ur 
to date with evolving technologies, management, anc/traifiing techniqufe^s a concern of business, 
industry, labor, and education groups. The personnel exchange progranvprovides a two-way com- , 
'municatio^process to help meet these needs. 

- ^ ^ ' ' 

Benefits 

What a>e the benefits of an exchange program to vocational educators? Isolation from.th^ cur- 
rent state^f-the-art is the-all too common fate of vocational education personnel. The exchange 
program provides opportunities for short-term, up-to-date work experiences. 



• Knowledge of current trends and practices enhances credibility With students and members 
^ of the business, industry, and labor community. 

• -Occuc^ationaf experiences may improve classroom teaching and program/cqrEiculum design. 

• The experience is a self-motivating one. , . • " 

• Communication and^cooperative experiences provide opportunities to maintain a working 
relationship with Business, -industry, and labor. These ties may yield a liaison management 

^ structure, help future students or staff in experience programs, and provide personnel for 
advisory committee^. 

• Observation of management procedures may result in improved managernent practices in 
the department. • . 

What are the benefits to the representatives of business, industry, and labor? Ultimately it 
means better communication with the educational staff that prepare the manpower pool. More 
specifically, business, injjustry, and labor representatives gain information r^arding the objectives 
and processes of vocational education programs.*These experiences provide opportunities to main- 
tain a working relationship with the educational community, includirig assistance^in providing 
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relevant occTupational education. Participants can also learn of new" media or training devices/ 
techniques that may-have' application. for training fn business, industry, and labor.' Finally, per- 
sonnel exchange programs, properly organized £fnd implemented, can be an effective and valuable 
noethod of. professional staff development. • ■ , 



- Planning 

Model Rrocedure . • ' / ' J 

The model procedure Ipplies to both t6acher?administrator participants and to those in the 
exchange from business, industry, or labor. The m'^^fcprocedurecan include the following steps: 

• Develop objectives - 

• Develop implementation plan 

• Identify and select exchange oppprtunitiea 
. • Design placement plan - t 

• I mplemrent program* " * _ 

• Follow-i/p , , ' 

• Evaluate \ \ . 

Develop Objectives , % 

Institution/department objectives for Waff participation in the exchange program should be 
developed. The objectives cpuldjndu3?!f^ : ' 

' ^ »t ^ ' *^ ^ 

• To plan, implement; and evaldiatea pef%onnel development program that will' enable teach- 
■ ers to revise or reorient theirprogram fo' reflect current changes in business,' industry and 

labor. - . , ^ ,. - . ~ ■ . 

• To establish a process for continuing interaction betwein the institution/de^ment and 
. business, industry,,and labor. » • 

* ' • * 

• To revise curriculum content based on obseivations and dialogues with business, industry, 
and labor representatives, « , ■ ■ ' 

• To develop case problems ahd simulations based upon observation, dialogue, and analysis' 
of on-site experiences, " . 

■» . . * • ^ 

• To secure additional instructional materialsio supplement present insfruction. 

• To observe the current wbrioflow skills, and equipment used in business and industrial 
settings (including managen^Trt). 



Objectives developed for businq&s, industry, ^d labor representatives pafticipating in exchange 
pro irams could include: * - • * - ^ 

• Increased a\yareness of how business, industry, and labor can effectively interface with, 
vocational ecfecators * * „ * • 

• Assistance in ulffmateFy providing more relevant occupational instruction to students 
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• Teaching/learning strategies tjiat coul^ be adapted in on-the-job instructioh and other 
training programs . ^ . . - ^ ' ^ 

• To learn about vbcational curriculum and teaching/learninp approaches being taught 

• To imijrove education/(X)mmunity relations ^ » * - 

«? 

• To develop communication channels where business, industry, and labor might give input 

. i- into the educmion system . ^* ^ 

* % 

Develop jylemen^ation Plan ' . ' 

An institution/department p^an shoijid be created to facilitate the exchange of vocational 
educators with business, industry, and labor representatives. Equal attention should be given to 
planning both aspects of the exchange program, 

Wanning inv.olves: 

• selecting' individual/staff responsible for coordinating the program 

• examining existing policies/procedures ^ ' 

#. committing resources . , . ^ 

' ' » ' ^ 

• exar^njog,|lternaiive experiences available 

providing'necessary time - * • 

• developing program procedures and guidelines for both aspects of the program 



^ Identify and Select Busing, Industry, and . • ' 

Labdr Opportunities ^ ^ . 

.Activities include promotion of the program, identification and analysis of a variety of poten- 
tial learning sites* ^ - ' 

Dissemfnate 'prqject description. * Information dissemination and public relations are vftal in 
securing business, industry, and labor sites for the exchange program. Steps need to be identified" ,^ 
to orient the business, industry, and labor community to the purposes and procedure of *the 
' project. . , . , , • 
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Potential audiences include: 

• Statyiocal Chambers of Commerce 
; • Existing afJvisory committees 

• Business and industry societies 
, , • Local <m\c service clubs • ' . ^ * 

• State/locgf uhions and ' • -r # 

• Ownefs'and managers of locaJ/regionat business and industries ^ 

. * ^ i * 

Way5)to disseminatejnformation include: ' . , - 

Newspapers* . ^ ' ' , ^ 

r-i" • , * - a ^ 

• Luncheon meetings " ^ 

• "Newsletters . , . ' \ 

* • * *- . 

• Brochures 

Survey .to determine, interest/jDyjer letter and 

f. Project advisory committee ' / 
* / 

It is recommended to schedule iraividual meetings ^ith potential participants to explain 
how they could become involved in work experience activities. 

News coverage of local exchange program activities or meetings with likely participants is 
a good idea. Permission should be obtaified for anf'stories or photographs used. 

Contact business, mdustry, and labor. Contact appropriate persons in business, industries, 
and labor unions who coifld help meet the established objectives, and explain the proposed plan. 

If the anticipated number of placements is fairly extensive, an initial survey of available sites 
may be advisable. If the exchange involve only one or t\NO faculty members/administrators, direct 
contact with a busings, industry, or labor union selected by faculty members is more expedient. 
There is a definite v^lue to faculty members participating jo the search and selection of a work 
site. - . ^ 

The purpose of the initial contact is to re^ues^ availability of the site ioi faculty/administrator 

activities, to set a date to examine the potential of the site to meet identified objectives, and to dis- 

• cuss detaifs relevant to participating at a \>vork site. ^ ' * - . 

* 

implement Program ' 

The activities engaged in will depend upon the agreement between the participating staff menri- 
b^rs and the site personnel. These activities can Include actual on the^job experience, training oppor 
^ tunities, or observation. ^ ' ^ 
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If an orientation ^sion will not be held (see Choice of Approaches for suggestions), indi 
vfduals involved will have a more positive experience if they: 

• find out as much as, possible about the site before the experience , 

• familiarize themselves with the company policies, procedural, and organizational structure 

Recommendations for the .business Andustria/ representative in a long term educational 
experience., ' • . . * * 

• The industrial representative should have three-quarters the normal teaching load to ease 
his/her adjustment to the academic world. 

A sample contact letter is included iryResource Materials. . 

Visit^thesite, The site should be^e^luated as to it5,suitability to meet the work experience 
objective developed by the faculty member/administrator. ' ^ 

V 

A contact person should be identified before the visit. At the^ite either the staff development 
coordinator and/or the faculty member will inspect the ar^a where the faculty member/administra- 
tor wants to train, talk to the contact person, and discuss a potential work agreement. 

Details to be discussed include: . ' ^ ' r ' 

** 

• Objectives of the faeulty/administratbr applicant 

• Ability of the site to meet these objectives 

• Length of experience • 

• Salary details (if applicable) , ' ^ 

• Immediate supervisor . / * - - 

• Company policies and procedures < 

• Liability coverage i 

• Labor union agreement with plan ' ^ ' ' ' ' 

\ ^ • / , * ' ■ r y 

Confirmation of details of the work experience and an outline of the wo/k plan should be in- 
cluded in a follow up letter to^the company, with a copy sent to any necessary administrators at 
the educational institution. 

. . A sShfiple site evaluation form is included In Resource Materials. 

Develop a Placement Plan * ^ \ ' ^ 

«. - » ^ • 

Each individual participant must state' his/her objectives, plan qf action, and complete a work 
agreement. Both the'jeducator/applicant and the business, industry, or labor representative should ^ 

' : ' • . . ■ . > 115 ^ -' '. 
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define the type of work experience most likely to meet their needs and.objectivesr Applicant and 
participating ^/l/L representatives can then be compatibly matched and a work agreement der 
veloped'and signed^based on joint objectives. 

A staff member^should acquaint the representative with the entire educational operation^ 

• The institution/department should assign an individual wl^o will provide assistance to the 
. representatives Ideally these two would share the same office* * ^ ^ 

• A classroom orientation period before the exchange begins «hould be schedufed so tRe 
^ representative from industry can work yvittl the instruOOr' in an actual class situation.' 

Another approach isto have the representative teamed with another instru^or 

• Both parties should evaluate the experience pfiodically to upgrade similar projects in the* 
future. ^ 

If the experience for the teacher/administrator isto be a series of tours, consider the following 
items: ' . * 

• Plan an itinerary that schedules more time at aiew sites rather than little time at many 
\^ sitfes. ^ ^ . , ^ 

• See the end prodjuet first and understand the J-equirements for its use. This aids in the 
understanding of the production proce^. ' ' ' ^ ^ ) 

• Balance time between actual plan operations and learning about the relation of materials, 
engineerimg, and product development programs. \ . ' 

• Review tour hiheraries in advance to avoic^nnecessary r^atition. 

^FoltowHjp ^ 

Folfdw-up and evaluation techniques should be established in the planning step. These activi- 
ties provide information on the program and the site. Evaluation activities correspond. to the objec- 
tives of thQ work experience. They must measure attainment of objecttves- When all evaluation 
data is gathered/ a plan should be developed to combine the evaluation material. - 

evaluation will be achieved by a combination of f^dback from the employer and the 
educator/participant Changes to be made by eitfier participant shouW be identified arjd an action 
plan to achieve these change? implemented, ' i ^ 

Choice of Approaches 

Alternative forms and procedures for personnel exchange programs are present^ in this sec- 
'tion These suggestions should aid departments/institutions in developing plans that are unique to 
their own situation and^eeds* No programs can be^found that carry on a model pei*sonneI exchange 
program; instead several variations can fit particular needs. ^ . * * 

110 
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Altenuitwe Experiences for Teafhers/Admimsti^oi^ ' , ^ 

• Orientation to overall plant management ^ ' ' */ ' 

• Systematicobservattonsof current practices - „ 

• Productive employment (paid or uhpaid) 

• Tours * ''"^ ^ 
\ ♦ Interviews with workers, managenjent 

^ ' • Attending conferpnces in training centers . 

• Participation in training programs . , " , ' 

• Assisting in training operations 

• Acting as consultant • . 

! . jf 

• All?Brn9tive Experiences for Business, Industry, • 
and Labor Representatives - > 

• Consultant to program/curriculum design or equipcnent/facilities 
, • Consultant on training techniques . 

• Resource person in class; for example,.give demonstrations, act 2S speaker, ^vj^ input on 
ajeas unknown to teacher ' , 

' • t)n-to^n faculty member for an extended period of time 

• Talk with administratbrs ' : . ' 
^ * • Tour institutfon 

» * 

• Shprt-term instructor^ ' ^ ' . ' ' . ' 

Alternative, exchange arrangements include one-lOrOne exchange, group exchange or con- 
sortium, f\ * , * 1 

- » • t . ^ 

, Consortium Approach , , 

This approach uses several educatidnal institutions to develop a system to coortJinatfe imple- 
mentation activities and placement of participants, • s 

An advantage of the consoriium approach is the creation of a pool of potential business, labo 
and industry exchange sites with more variety than that ola single department/institution. 



Alternative Scheduling ♦ 

«nH i=^r S^^' ''I lon§-term, for a serrtester or even up to^H^earH^ny busi^^ss^Jn^ 
and labor partidipants prefer short-ferm activitfes. Schedules for time may include: 

• 1-5 day visits \ ' \ Summer ' ' " • 

• .=N^k experiences • Semester or quarter breaks ' • 

• .Yearlong experien&es ' . . \ 

■ fato."Sp";Sm"at^es"°' ^^^'^^^/^^'^ini^^ators and business, industr^', and 

Partidparrt Meetings . * * . ' 

be hewT?he^,^;iSn "T^ ^JJndi.vidua^ involved in theexchange, an orientation meeting /nay 
be held for the participants from both education an^ business, industry, and labor. 

Orientation meetings can: * < 

• Review the purposes of the program ' ^ ' 

• Provide an opportunity for participants to develop personal program objectives 

• Provide^ opportunHy for participants to develop work/experience-plans 

• Provide an opportunity for participants to share expectations 

• Reviav program procedures ^ ^. ' 

• . ^ ^ ■ V ■ ■ ■ — 

Business/Industry Concems-for Long-term Experiences 
^ Items to be considered when planning a long-term personnel exchange program include: 
^ • Difficulty of releasing a productive worker fofan extended period of time 

• Industrial- representative may be transferred, Necessitating replacement" " - 

/ o/ ^ 

• Industrial representative may become involved in labor negotiations '* . ' 
' • Liability regulations • 

Certification Status ' * r * 
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Labor Concerns for Long-term Experiences 

Items to be qonsidered when planning a long-term personnel exchange program include. 

• No collective bargaining for public employees 

• Acceptance of non-union exchange worker 

r 

• Seniority practices 

* 

• Wage a:ale differences 

• Cr^te^v^ork situation may need .to be filled at the end of the experience 

Instructor/Administrator Concerm 
for Long-term Experience 

Items to be considered for long-term pyersdnnel exchange program incfude. job seniority, 
salary differential, budget readjustments, length of leave, number of instructors/administrators 
^ on leave, obligation of teacher /administrator on completion of leave, eligibility far Feave, selection 
^ of instructors/administrators, and fringe benefit contributions. 

Sei^re Resources - 
Budget ' * - • . 

Planners arranging for personnel exchange activities most often are working with an allo- 
cated sum of^oney, whether it be a contract budget or a portion of staff development monies. 

Budget costs include printing, postage, office supplies, fulltime and substitute saleyies,. travel 
and telephone expenses^.- ^ ^ ' 

Responsibility * ' 

^ Depending on the scope of the personnel exchange activities, an individual and/or staff ^ould 
be given responsibilitv^for coordinai^tion of activities. Existing advisory committees might be used 
in the staff exchange program or a special advisory jcommittee might be^anized to aid in plan 
ning, implementing and evaluating tte program. 



An advisory committee could assist by: 



• Identifying strategies for building program, support in the fausiness,^industry, and labor 
community . ' ^ 

• ^Encouraging the cooperation of business and industri^ for providing work experiences 

• Assisting in the identification of potential work experience sites 
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• Encouraging representatives of business and industry to seek experiences in the educational 
setting / 

# 

• Reviewing program plans * ' 

• Reviewing evaluation plans * , ' . ' 

• Reviewing evaluation findings and making suggestions to the staff for improving the ex- 
change program ' ' ' * 

; ■ • ; , • 

Develop a Resource File / 

An active, systematic file of potential sites is one of the best aids in organizing work experi- 
ence sites, * y : > 

Include the following inform^ation: , " 

• Subject area 

Date of contact . . 

• Name/address/phone of organization 

• NumbeV oi:j?isitors/work participants willing to host 

- • Best time to contact « 

♦ 

• Amount of lead time required - * > ,] 

• Experiences available 

4. 

• Instructional materials available* , . ^ 
y • Time available for tours/work experience » 

• Spec^^al Qonnnents 

" • Evaluation comments 

* 

Planning Step* 

Planning steps. 

1. Determine Needs: What needs'are met by ipvolvement in a personnel exchange program? ' 

2. Facu/ty /Administrator Involvement: What faculty/administrator might become involved? 
Determine Clearances: What types,of clearances/legal constraint^ n^ examination? . 
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4. Oefer/p/>7^5/r©5; What are^potential business Jndustr^^ ' 

5. 'Sto^erf(///i7fir; What scheduling grrangeme 

(■ 

' . 6. Work Plans: What kimis of information should be mcludfidi in the work plans? 

^\ ' ' • ' 

7. Evaluation: What type of evaluation activities could be used? 

Implementing ' * , ' 

Jhis section suggests items to consider when investigating anjl establishing policies and pro- 
cedures. A checklist follows which reviews'the major Items considered in implementmg personnel 
exchange programs. ^ 

Examine Existing Policies and Procedures ^ « « 

Business, industry, and labor policy /procedures. Examine the fpllowing items to develop 
procedures/guidelines for teacher/aflministrator experiences in business, industry, or labor sites. 

• Institutional clearance prbc»dures ^ 
•^^ Existing communication channels 

• Department/institution incentives for participation 
' • ^smilable financial resources 

I — • Rerhibursement procedures/guidelines for travel/lodging 

Criteria for alternative approaches f8r securing release timeiind application guidelines 



( 

• I n^ ranee coverage 
' • Salaries 

• Cost^enefits 

Labor agreementVestrictions' 



Institutional policy /procedures, Examine the following items to develop procedures/guidelines 
for experiences by business, industry, and labor representatives in institutions: 



• Existing communication channels 

• Business, industry, and laborUslearance procedures 

• Salaries 

♦ 

• in^rance average _ 

• Reirpbursement obligations/procedures 
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Establish Policies and Procedures \* , . ' *♦ 

^ * -\ \ ^ . ' 
Teacher/admini$tra0r ipfirticipation. Develop or incdrpor^e the followirji policies/guidelines^ 
into the procedure for teacher/administrator work exj5efi««ceajn business, industry, and labqr * 
sites. ^ 

■ • Criteria for staff participatioh" ... 

p . ' . < . • ^ 

Alternative approaches for obtaining necessary release time ^ , ^ ' 

• Procedures for contacting business, industry, and labor * ^' ' ^ 
. . • Criteria for establishing wBrk agreements 

• Safary responsibility • * ' 

• Insurance coverage and ' ^ 

• Criteria for faculty incentives ? jij * ^ 

Business, industry, and labor participation. Develop or incorporate the following policies and 
procedures into the plan for business, industry, and tabor experiences in institutional sites. 

• Criteria for staff participation ' ' ' ! * ' 

* * * 

• Procedures for determining^experiences , 

.•'Financial responsibi Fit ies ' - ' . , 

Insurance coverage ' ^ - - r t 

Selection criteria. Criteria aid in effective implementation of Jhe program and helps match 

individuals.wit>i beneficial experiences. - , - 

/ . ^ - ' ' ' 

* - , * 

Faculty and ^taff. Give priority to those teachers/administrators whp have the least amount 

of work experience in their service areas or have not had recent in-the-field training. 

Business, industry ,^nd labor representatives," ^ ^ 

^ • Give priority to representattves that could be easily certified as vocational educators. 

• QiVe priority to representatives who have shown a desire to participate "by agreeing to attend 
onentation sessions to develop objectives and to design experiences. 

Wbrk experience for teachers/administrators. 
. * ♦ Give priority to participants who could transfer acquired skilly into more effective teaching. 

• Give priority to the firm/organization that will assign an appropriate representative to * 
participate in an educatiortal setting. . • ^ - ' ' ' 



participate m an educational setting 

. ' - 

Give priority 
the program. 



• Give priority to the firm/organization that will cooperate in achieving the oi)jectiv^ of 
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/nsVtutio^a/ experiences for bum^ 

• The representative's assignment should be in the acQa of the individual's speciality. 

• The representative's assignment should be at a level wb6re he/sKe can make his/her greatest 
contribution. ^ , ' « / v 

Facuity/administrator incentives. The institution and department(s), should identify and/or 
agree to establish benefits^orlmiividuals involved in business, industry, and" labor activities. Such 
factors mightJnclude: * 

• Promotionaf (both rank and salary) ' * . 

• Work-load considerations * « 

• Tenure / , ' ' &- 

If 1 

Professional recognitiota- | ' * • ' 

• V • • . ■ 

Implementation Checklist 

^ - • This checklist reviews major items inyolved in planning for the use of personnel exchange . 
prbgrams to in^^je business, iffdustry, and labor inputs into vocational pduc^ion. ^ 

, □ Develop institutional/facJfty/aqministrator objectives ^ * , 

/ D Extimipe Alternative approaches 

□ Examine institutional clearance procedures * * , ' / 

Organize advisory commilJtee^iiflapplicable) ^ ^ - • 

^ □ Develop institutional ateafance.procedures 

^ D Develop institutjonal/departrpen^al implementation plan for teacher/ad m in istratoc 

U Develop institutional/departmental implementation plan for business, industry, febor 
representatives ' ' ' ^ , . ■ ^ ^ 

^ / d Prepare information dissemfnatiorti materials ' . ' 

• ' □ Con;^8ct^ential business, industr^, labor sites " ^ 

Analyze potential business,, industr^, labor sites ► 

. - ' D De^/elop vvorVplans.forteachers/adlriinistrators 

D Confirm bus'^iess, industry, labor site placemeht 

! P Develop woYk plans for business, industrY,'+abor represemativ^ 

^« □ Ho[d orientation meeting (if applicable) 

' * ^ i. * ♦ 

Q Irriplement program • i 

* - * " , •* . * * 

CD .Hold posaP-program meeting (if applicable) 

' E] Evaluate pfogram * * M 
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. . ' , . ^ , Assessing Impact' ... 

EvafUation of Personnel Exch^ge Program 

. . * ' / • 

Evaluation involves input from: . . , c 

• The educational inslrtutromhost. , ^ ^ 

^^ ^ ^ " . * ' . > > 

€ • The business, laborer Industrial visitor ' * 

f t-' * 

, • The educator/adnfinistrator visitor. ' ^ ^ 

• The business, laboo or industrial host. * " 

• The advisory committee or personnel exchange program <;oordinator (If applicable). 

Evaluation may be shared between the educational institution and theindiistrial represent^ 
tive \f this arrangement was agreed upon. In any case, a final written evaluation summarizing the. 
experience from the perspective of both host and participant should be kept on the reverse of the 
RESOURCE FILE CARD. This information is cfucial to maintenance of a quality exchange pro- 
gram and should be kept current and accessible to future coordinators of the exchange program. 
« 

Evaluation also should corisider: 

• The extent to vyhich stated objectives of the program were met 

• The efficiency and thoroughness of the planning prgcess with an eye towards streamlining 
procedures and improving communication in the future ^ 

* Selected References 

This page lists selected reference materials that pertain to personnel exchange programs. In 
addition to these materials, eacKservice area has alnultitude of organizations and publications that 
are related to that particular service area. The library should be helpful in identifying these. You 
are encouraged to add to this list. - >* 



Print Materials , 

Entorf, J. F. and Callander, R. W. Industry Education Exchange. A Program for Mutual Assistance. 
Technical Education News, Vol. 28, No. 3, 1969. 

y • . ^ ' ; \ ^ 

Garber, W. Vocational Education, Business and Industry Staff Exchange Pro/ect^Proposal for an 
EPDA, Part F-553 Project. Warrerjsburg, Missouri; Central Missouri State University, J977. 

Goad, H. H. Industry Business Cqvernment Vocational Education Personnel Development Project 
{\/L'Z)-Finaf Report. U.S.t)ffice of Education Grant Number OEG O 70 1965, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency Contract Nurnber 43201 1j|7, 1975. ^ ' . 

The Eckman Center. The Business/Labor/Education Professional Development Partnership. 
California; The Eckman Center, 1974; » 



Thpmas, E.G. Manual for the K^tucky Appala'chia Vocational Stm Exchange Project. Bureau of 
Vocational Education, Kertlucky Department of Educ^on and the Appalachian Region ■ 



Commission, 1976 



Appalachian Regior 



Vocational Education, Business, and Industry Staff Exchenge Project Warrensburg, Missouri; ' 
Central Missouri State University, working papers, (nd). 

Vocational Eduq^ion/Business Interface in N^raska. Final Report. Milford, Nebraska. Southeast 
Community College. Milford Campus, 1975. 

^ - ^ 

AV Materials 

Texas Education Agency. 16 mm fifm (color) "Personnel Exchange In Texas." 201 East 1 1th Street, 
Austin, Texas 78701. i 
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RESOOfiCeiVIATERIALS 

. Jhe example materials Hlustrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested profcedurbs, efffel other similar aids'that would be useful to vocational educators. 

' V 

* 0 

List of Illustrations: ' 1 t 

• Sample Contact Letter ' \ , 

' - . — ^ ' \ . ^ 

• Sample Site Evahjgtipn Form 

• Sample Worksheet for IndyStry Represen^ives' School Visits 
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Dear^ _: 

, The vocational teacher departments of the 
University of ' has implemented an 

educator^ business/indnstry/labor personnel exchange 
program which would involve facirlty from the depart^ 
jnents* of business, distributiye, and home 'economics 
vocational* teacher education. If you have not been 
introduced to "this program, the enclosed brochure 
will help to familiarize you with it. 

I would like to meet with you at your earliest 
convenience to explore the possibility of one of 
oxir faculty receivihg experience at your firm to 
observe new skills and techniques that would be 
helpful to update curriculum content., 

I will call your office the weel^ of ' 

to arrange an .^ppointinent to explain the benefits 
and operation of the project. . 

•Sincerely, 



Coordinator 

Faculty li>dustry Exchange 
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Sample Contact Letter ' 



» " * Approved ^-^ Disapproved 
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Sm EVALUATION 
FORM 



Educator 



Date Visited 



Nanu) of Firm 



Dates of E^^change 



Persons Interviewed 



QUESTIONS TO BE COVERED ' ^ 

Is the firm able to pro'Mde the training and experiences needed to develop the 



desired skllTs and competencies? 



Y 



Will the firm provide an opportunity for the educator to practice the .desired 
new skills and coflFfetencles? 

Does the firm have the proper equlpmejit needed for p^*aqt1ce? 
Hill- the firm provide proper supervision? ' ^ 

Are the duties and tasks to be completed for the exchange satisfactory to the 



-^firm? 
Yes 



Ko 



; Does the supervisor agree to work with the educator and complete the evaluation 
. form?^ - ' - 

Name ' ; ^ 

What will the working hours be? ] Will educator be employed? " 

Are there any pertinent working arrangements and Renditions? . , . 



Was a^r^ement signed? 
Site Evaluator ' 



Was evaluation sheet left? 



Sample Sitsi Evaluation Form 
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WORKSHEET 
t 

INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVE VISITATIONS TO SCHOOLS 



Date af first visit ' 



Suggested Activities 



Date of second visit 
Person to contact 




Where to meet 



. This vforlisheet^ls provided to assist In the planning for industrial representative 
visitations to Industry. It i^expected that the industrial wpresentative will visit 
the area vocational technical school on two days with the vocational teacher as host- 
Planning Is neces'Sary to make the^tlme spent more productive. This worksheet will * 
provide d guide for Joint planning V tho teacher and the industry reVesentative. 
Both the teacher and the Industrial representative wilj be together when the exchange 
visits are made, 

- OVERAll OBOECTIVES FOR VISITS BY INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVE TO SCHOOL 

Observe classroom activilie/ In order to become better acquainted with curriculijm, 
methods of instruction, equipment, and performance standards. 

Interact v/ith vpcatlonel teachers and administrators in order to exchange Ideas and 
make suggestions ffar the Improvement of training programs. 

Identify ways that business and industry can assist the educational agencies to provide 
relevant occupational education.^ 

Identify v/ays that Industry can assist the school In developing a more effective 
placement capability* 

Identify ways that Industry can assist in developing more. effective cooperative 
education work-experience programs. 

pmmm the fjrst visit to school - / 

Suggested Activities * ^ 

K Tour- of th$ school building and facilities— Get the big picture* . • 

Observe types of programs and activities being offered. 

*' * * 

2. "Tntefact with adfnlnistratlve personnel; 
(Check those you desire to Interact with) 

, Superintendent ^ ^ 

' Director of Area Vocatibna^l School - * 

Principal ' ^ 

High School Counselor * 

^Vocational Counselor ^ 
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Sampfe Worksheet for IfKlustry Representatives School Visits 
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Job placement coordinator 
T&I Teacher-Coordinator 
COE Teacher-Coordinator 
Adults Evening Coordinator 



,3,. Observe and participate Jn classroom and $hop activities ln^our *t!eld. 
(Possible activities to be observed) i ' 

Demonstration of job skills or job operations 
Shop or Laboratory activities 
Class discussion 

Lecture ^ / ^ 

Rolerplaylng 

Buzz Session 

YICA club meetinq * ^ 

Students practicing job skills " ' . - 



4. 



^ 6. 
7. 



Review curriculum, lesson plans, textbooks, study guides, training kits. 
Individualized instructional materials, reference books, trade journals, and 
other supplementary materials. 

Review 5k*111s and competencies expected of students. Review the placement 
procedures of T & I students. 

Review teacher's method of instruction as well as the $k111s and competencies 
required for effective teaching. 



Informal meeting with other vocational instructors for interaction and a 
question and answer session. 



Rough Draft Planning 

Use the space belov/ for planning the agenda that you prefer to fallow foe the first 
5lay visit to the area vocational technical school. This will allow for flexibility 
and modification of the tentative agenda outline above. 



' 1 
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Sample Worksheet for Industry Representatives School Visits (Continued) 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Rationale 



CHAPTERS 

I 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES' 
Establishing Educational Advisoiy Committees 
Iltat Invofve'Buslnea, |ndu$try, and Labor - 

t 

Introduction 



Program curricula must evblve to meet changes within the vocational education field. It is the 
tasfc of advisory committees to/:ontinaally assess and evaluate the impact of change in four im- ' 
portant areas: new knowledge and technology, economy, society, and legislation. The advisory - 
committee concept has been developed to help vocfationaf educators meet their ultimate goal-the 
' pigment of graduates in.useful, gainful and meaningful employment situations. 



Benefits 



Advisory committees act as a liaison between the educational institution and the public by 
providing information on a continuing basis as it relates to fund raising, bond issues, and legislative 
artion neassary to get public support for educational programs. Advisory committees serve as 
lobbyists for vocational education pnsgrams, They also jaie effective public relations agents. Most 
impoi^ly, theylceep educators informed of changes in the pertinent technical fields. Beyond 
these three informationaj, functions, advisory committees have the following beneficial roles: 



• tk)ntinually update the professional-technical skills of vocational education teachers/ 
administrators by organizing various in-sen/ice activities 

• Help seoire outsidg reVeriue soiircesjpr program support and equipment purchases 

- f 

• Oversee occupational surveys to evaluate labor market needs, assess the employment ' 
picture, and recommend educational changes , . 

• Revlgw course content from the perspective of field experts and potential ^mplqyere 

• Help tap community resource perrans, faeilities, equipment, and fieW trip sites 

• Place students and take part in the^ntinuous evaluation of the total educational program 
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Model Procedures - * w - 

A mcJdel oTocedure for enablfehing an advisory committee for a vocational institution or de- 
^partment4fteWaesthefollovvinga(«lv1tres: ^ ^ . * 

• Iny^igate history of advisory commttteeSin the institution 

r 



- • D^rmine purpose/function of committee " "4^- 
^ Determine criteria for member selection . ' ^ 

^ Determine roles of committee members 

Investigate sources for potential members ' \ ^ ^> ^ - 

• Send invitational letter ^ « , , ' . J 

• Send officTal appointment letter ] % 

• prepare fprlirst meeting 1 . .\ > 

• Plan for recognition of committee contributions 

Investigate History of Advisory Committee iA^e Institution -^^ 

• Have advisory committefis existed before? ! ' 

• What were their functions in the past? * 

« 

• Are committees now in operation, inactive, di^anded? 

^ • Whai! procedures rajbst be followed in establishing the committee? 

• What are the attitudes of the administration and co-worke^v^V^ards advisory committees? 

Determine Purposes/Functio^ of the Committee ^ 

Before organizing the committee, make decTsions on the followmg items: 
Type of membership required ' ^ 0 

• Status-7-ad hoc or on-going committee? 

• Number of members and length of term ■ , ^ ; ^ 
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# Decide frequency of committee meetings > : , * ; 
^ ♦ Dedde if an official constitution or guideline Is needed ' ' 

Detemiihe Criteria for Member Selection ' - 

A ba^c concern voiced by educators establishing advisoi^ corpmittees for the first time is how 
to select effective, representative, knowledgeable, and active membersj " ' 

Regafjiless of 'whethw committee members are chosen because of organizations or Interest ' 
areas they reprraent or selected a« individuals, look for members tibatj , 

# Work erffectively as unbiased members willing to explore a variety of alternative positions 
rather -than promote a favorlte personal approach 



• Indicate intention and ability to prepare for, attend arid participate in committee meetings 
' ' • Indicate an interest in vocational education J - * 

• Represent a variety of relevant disciplines and experiences 

• Demonstrated capability for dealing with complex prdblems and issues; identifying, 
clarifying, and assessing concepts and positions 

Investigate Sources for Potential Members ^ . ^ 

^Some ^ggested sources to investigate for potential members include: 

• Business and industries: * ' — 

— Large companies and corporations 

— Small neighborhood businesses 

- Professional, technicir, and trade organizations 
J— Chambers of Commerce * ^ 

^ - Bua'ness-Educatlon Coondlnating Councils 
, - Busines-sponsoreti dvic groups 

- The several types of li^er- and intra-busfness%id industrial cdnsortium committees 
unique to each community 



• Organized labor 

• Governmental agencies 
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# Military posts . . ' ^ . , ' ^ * ^ 

Faculty contacts • - : % • * . 7 

Olher university departments » ' * ' - 

, - Persortat contacts ^ ^ * ' * - 

Local Chambers of Corjimerce Will frequently jriake available a membership directory which 
includes many ol'the above' . : r 



Organized' Labor 



Organized labor may be overlooked a$ a source, of^^visory committee members simply , 
because academic institutions are unsure.of ways to initiate dialogue. Suggestions that follow are^. 
keyed to the type of contact d^ired. ^ 



Type of Infonnatibn 
General Information 



Programs of statewide involvement 



Programs^f departmentwide pei^pective 
Programs that areiService. area specific 



/ Contact 

National Level Office 
f specific union? 

r' 

• federation of unions ^ 

s - * 

• rlabof^managemqnt training trust funds 

* 

State or regional office 

• specific unions 

W federation of unions 

• labor-management training trust funds 

Local Office 

• specific uniofis 



Write or call the Informatlo^^Officer at the local or regional union office and request needed 
references and/or the proper contact person. ' ♦ - 

Send Invitatfonal Letter' 

Ibms to be included in an invitational letter to potential, advisory committee members. 
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. ^ Statement of purpose, status/andlmportahce of committee . ^ ^ 

• * Responsibilities^ 

A sample letter of invitation is inclyded in Resource IWaterials- ' . * 

t * ^ 

SendOfficlal Appointment Letter ^ 

An appointment letter confirms the represe.ntative's membership on the advisory comrtiittee. 
If members of the committee are sent an appointment letter signed by the president of the uni- 
versity, a'dean, the department chairmen and/or the school superintendent, additional status is 
given to membership dh the committee. ' . , 

A sample letter announcing Official appointment is included in Resource Materials, 

Meeting Rreparation and FoHowHip 

Good administration requires adequate preparation. Consider the following points: 

^ i ' ^ 

• Plan meetirigs well in advance of scheduling meeting,c>ate, 
6*9^i;^«^S9nd proposed agenda to members prior to meeting,, ^ . 

• L-eaveo^^a^«tion in agenda for additions or corrections,- 

• Give details of meetingarfiR^gefljents: parking, room locations, time frame. 

• Include postal card for members to^^i^tTwlllingit^^ 
^ Remind members of meeting the day before by phone. 

« Start aqd adjourn on time. ^ 

• File niinutes and provide copies to members within two to four days of meeting. 

Prepare for First Meeting ^ • 

The first meeting of an advisory committee 1s very important. It requires carefui preparation. 
The agenda should: . ^ ^ ' 

• Allow committee members to become acquainted * ^ ' * ^ , ^ 

^ * 

V Review guidelines of committee operation 

• Identif^the planned work schedule for the term- * . , 

• Demonstrate that the committee has administrative backing * ' * 

1 Q^: 
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DetermineBolef^fGommittea Members ' , * 

Committee members must know their roles and the^task of the committee to be successfutandT 
effective. Assign a full time staff member to oversee committee actions and organtzltion. Ex officio 
members may be temporarily appointed to serve as cons.uttants for special problems or project as 
long as the need exists. ^ , . . ^ ' . ^ ^ \ 

' ' ^ ' i 

• Ex-aff icio member: * V . ^ . - 

" ^ Serves without vojte 

Serves iaa consultant capacity - 
\ - Can assume spj&cial responsibility on a project ^ - 

Can express opinionson problems t - ' - . « 

Cbairper^n: . ' • ^ • ' . • ' 



- Works with department/institution representative arid committee members, sets meeting 
dates ^ , ^ . - * * 

- Plans agenda with defiartment/institution representatives , 

- Presides at nrxeeting^s ^ " . - ^. 

• Vice-chairperson (optional); f ^ ' . 

- Presides in absence of chairperson ^. ^ ^^>. ; 

• Secretary: - * * 

- Records and distributes minutes ■ ' ' ' - 

- Files minutes • ^ ' > • 

- Notifies members-in writing of meetings \. ; ' - 

- Reminds members of meetings by phone , * ^ . - - 

• lristftution/Dep*artment Representative^: * ^ , - * . / 
" - Acts as liaison between committee and institution's educational atiministration 

- - Plans.agendas with chairperson \ , • ' * , ' • ' * 

- Helps take necessary steps on, recommendations * ^ • 

- Provides needed clerical help ' ^ 

<. ^ * 

- Provides validation and evaluation guidelines and checklists * " " \- 



Plan for RecQgmtioirof Committee Contributions 



Recognizing the^v^ry committee's contributions is important to maintain their Jevel of 
involvement. Gonsidermpollowing approaches to show appreciation: 

• Notify company officials of department's apprediation for the'work of an employee ? 
council member. * * 



• Offer certificates of services, awards, etc. , 

^ Invite committee members to the institution and/or department functions. 

• Have a chief admiriistrator/principal/dean attend selected meetings of the committees 
- to give credit for past work. 

• Mail a letter of appreciation from chief administrator, dean, department chairperson, 
principal. 

^ • List names of members, companies, agencies in publications, bulletins, college catalog and 
in media releas|S. ^ , ^ ' 

AherftativeUses/Typesof Advisory Committees ' ^ 

, It IS important to examine the different types of advisory committees established tjif^feduca- 
tional institutions and the way in which the law Iffendates the committees to operate on a state and 
federal level* 

Levels of Advisory Committees 

National Advisory Council: Was established under the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational 
.Education Act of 1963 and consists of 21 members appointed by the President of the United 
State^This 'council is resppnsible for reporting on the administration, operating, and effective* 
ness of vocational and technical edu^ion throqghout the fWtion., ' 

.State Advisory Council: Was also established and funded under the 1968 Amendments. It 
functions a separate state agency undfer an executive order from the Governor and is responsible 
for evaluating the^effectiveness of vocational and technical educatiqo,programs throqflhout the 
.state. All states are mandatedby law to have such an advisory council. ' 

^ ^ ' ' Community' EducationSf^U(7ak Are established to promote and conduct volunteer programs 
and activities in public education tlHough cooperation of both educators and business, labor and in- 
•dcrstry representatives. Industry-education touncils differ from other councils in that tKey are or- 
gam|^ to serve all the students and all the schools in a particular geographic area. The^are joint 
efforts and 'are not mandated by law. U: ^ 

Advisory committees used in many institutions often fall into Jhree categories: 

General advisory committee: Usually an on-going, committee that is concerned with the 
general development and maintenance of the entire educational program at a vocational educaj:ion 
institute. It may or may not be used for regional or local purposes! 
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Def>artmentat admory commftteerSeryes a department as an on-going committee. 

Speciaf curriculum advisory committee: Gives advice on the content and operation of a single 
program or skill area. *i ~ - " 

An institution may have one ormore of these types of committees irt operation at one time 
depending on the size and number of skill areas in the vocational program. 

Functions of Advisory Committees 

Advisory committees may fulfill the following functions (and others) in working with voca- 
tional education Institutions: ^ • / ' 



1. Program development and review 



V, a: Technical content 

b. Share expertise of^new and developing'areas ^ ' - 

c. ^Advise on administrative operations ♦ . ' ^ ' 

d. Prepare occupational surveys to better prepare, upgrade, and retrain community 
individuals > 

e. Assist the in^ution in establishing/revisina its philosophy of vocational ec(ucation 
Program operation , ^ 

a. Serye as or arrange for guest instructors 

b. Helt) develop cooperative experiences between the institution and busine^, industry, 
awdlabor 

c. Arrange for plant visits and other field trips 

d. Advise on materialrfftilities, and financing 
e- Ol^^n insftructional supplies and equipment 

f. Aid in maintaining current instructor's library of visual aids, magazij^es, and books 

g. Identify potential sites for cooperative work experiences" 

h. Assist in developing educatiooal ^objectives , .^^^w''^ 

i. Inform institution of changes in the labor market including interpretation of local 
surveys on manpower heeds, anticipated employment 

*. . * * , / * 

•j. . Assist in making cost studies for specialized program/course 

k . Help with vyork experience p lacement . 

- *■ * 

* * - • 
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3. Instructor inservice ' . 

a. P%yide opportunities for upgrading instruior's technical skills through work ex-^ 
perience, inserwce, clinics, and/or workshops 

b. Obtain subscriptions to industry magazines ^ 

[ ^- UDtain membership for instructors in industry organizations ~ ; 

• Sfil^"^''"^ '""^"^ instructors in attending professional and industrial meetings, 

workshops, seminars , ^ ^ ^ 

e. Help with work experience placement 1 

4. Assist in public relations 

a. Serve as speakers about business, industry, labor and education cooperation 

b. Provide neWs releases to industrial magazines, newsletters to the public ^ 

c. Assist in evaluating the institution's public relations policy and action' 

< 

Planning Checklist ' • 

detan^lnSninfnlr^ft^^^^ attention on steps involved in gathering information, organizing 
SVSommS ' '-^ '"^""^"^ '"^ representatives in 

□ Determine function(s) of the committee- 
CD Decide committee type and size ■ t , , 
CD Deterge necessary clearance procedures 

* Q Inform administratorsofthe intent to form an4dyisol7 committee 
O Decide on membership criteria f----^ 

' □ Investigate local, regional/and state-sources for potential members ^ 

□ 'Write invitatior\al letter " , 

- . • " ^ ^ I . 

Q Plan first meeting agenda 

*■ * — 

□ Prepare advance fneetlng information and send to members. 

□ Evaluate planning and meetHig procedures • 
Q Plansecond meeting incorporating changes - \ 
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♦ • □ RecognizeJndividual and group rontributfona Of advisory comm^^ 

□ Determine if advisory committee is achieving its purpose through evaluation §nd follov^ 
' up activities • . ^ . * 

* 

D Reshape, refine and/or restrudture scope ©f responsibility for committee based on 
. evaluation findings. . 



— — — ■ \ ■ ...... 

Implametiting 

_ * ^ * •. • '9 

Examirie Existing Policies.and Procedures - , ^ 

Examine the fallowing items to develop proSdures/guidelines for advisory committees: 

T^* institutional clearafrice proQedure^ . ^ " 

^ ' ' «• . * 

• Available financial resourced * * ^ . . 

*i ' • 

• Guidelines for existing adviSdrV committees ' ^ ^ ' 

• Alternative approaches for scheduling * ^ 

Equity ' . . . \ ^ . • • 

The 1975 Congressional hearings on "Sex Dis^fmination and Sex Stereotyping Vocational 
Education/' Title IX af tKe Education Amendments of 1972, and the p^ge of the Education 
. Amendments of 1976 focus attention on the need ta eliminate sex discrimination and sex stereo- 
typing in vocational educattoh." >: . ■ J ^ " ; . . 

Inciiiding minojj^y represenjtgtlves on the advisory convnittee, helps 'the educational institu- 
tion stay infohned about equJtyJegislation/anfLfo'cuses attention on equal opportunity and access to 
the various vocational education Ii0lds. ' ^ ^ / 

4 

. Establish Policies and Procedure 

Membership Rotation ^ \, ^ ^ 

Rotate membership to ehsure^ew ideas anJbpproaches, Procedures should be established to 
Insure membership Votation preferably on a three-yeaT plan format, with one-third of the member- 
ship changing, each year. ' \ ' ' 1 , 



funding 



Secure Resources . 



The advisory committee should have a general fund whenever possible. In many instances 
participattOTHS voluntary w-ith th'e educational sponsqrWuming most operating costs. 
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Meeting locations — 

Meetings of advisory committees are best held in the institution's board rooms or conference 
rooms. Advisory ccmnrtittee meetmgs should not be held In classrooms bec&use seating is not 
conducive to committee functions- V ' 



^ Frequently advi^ry committee meetings are. "rotated" through the community and are held 
in immunity centers; By rotating the meeting place, vocational education activities and the 
corresponding community involvement becomes apparent to the citizenry and good public rela- 
tions can result. 



Absenteeism 

•« • ' ^ 

R"1es should define attendance standards. Many guidelines drop any member who misses 
three consecutive meetings. 



AKemates 



Do 'not en(3?ufage substitutes because this practice contributes to absenteeism and ineffective 
committee yvork. ^ 



Comigittee Size 



( 



Determine the committee size. Six to twelve members is gener^ally considered a wor4<able size. 



MeetingsT . 

Decide how often committee will need to meet to accomplish objectives' 



Erirourage Attendance 

• Plan enough tasks to challengecommittee members. * ' ' 

• ft^nimi?epersor}ai conflicts among merribers., ^ ^ - 

" • Create productive, stimulating, exciting and democratically run meetings. 

• Recognize cornmlteeadvice/retom'mend^ions in writing. * " 

• Recognize committer contribiftfons. 1 - , 



NewsReld^es - , 

. ^Acquaint &pqblic with community involvement in vocatfoftal education through effective 
use of news media. Cle^ all press releases with advisory committee members. 
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Imj^ementfition Checklist 
..JDetermine purpose/functions of committee , 


o 


Investigate past history of advisory committees in the department/school * 




Determine source and amount of operating finances 

• 


□ 


Determine department support and involvement ' . • ' 


Q 


Locate outside suppolft sources ^ . 


a 


Determine clearance procedures * • , ^ 


□ 


Name person{s) to assume responsibility, coordinate advisory committee 


□ 


Detemiine committee type and size. . • . 


. □ 


Determine membership criteria, length of term 


» - 

□ 


Investigate sources for possible members including minority representatives 


□ 


Make initial contact .with'^tential members 


□ 


Appoint members; dravy up polici^ on absenteeism, substitutes, press releases 


□ 


Determine agenda for first meeting ^ 




Send letter infdrming members of .first meeting 




Conduct first meeting 


□ 


Evaluate procedures and meeting format to date 




* 

Revise, improve 




PJan and conduct second meeting ' 


■ □ 


Recognize members ^ 

Assessing Impact ' ^ >^ * 


Advisory Committees 


The level of involvement and effectiveness df advisofy committees vary considerably. Forma- 
tive or in-pfocess evaluation helps insure peak effectiveness* The focus of the lprmative evaluation 
may include the following areas:. ... 




Evaluation by advisory committee members. Determine from the committee members; 

"* . * ' 


r 
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• Appropriateness of the agenda 

• satisfactlon,with the way meetings are conducted 

• identlficationof major results of the meeting . • 

• usefQioe« of the meeting , I * 

' . ' y ,■ ^ ^ 

The information obtained from the evaluation should be fed back to the Institution 
in order to improve- future mee^gs. ' ' 

2. Evaluation by%e Jnstitution In this case, the institution attempts to determine the^ 
usefuiness of the advisory cohnmittee. meeting and provide feedback to the advisory 
commtttee m order that future jneetings better serve the institution's needs. 

• appropriateness of the agepoa 

. • level of understarfding of the committee of agenda topics 

• relevance of recommendations . 

Selected References 

Print Materials 
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the University of Michigan Leadership Development Program for Vocational and Technical 
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Department of Education, Central Michjgan University, ND. 

Riendeau, A. J. The Role of the AdvisoryJ^mmittee in Occupational Education in the Junior 
Co//ese. Washington, D.C.: American Agbciation of Junior Colleges,- 1967. 



Riende^, A. J. Advisory Committees for^Occupational Education: A Guide to Organization and 
Operation. New York; McGraw m\,W77. 
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us. Departmenf of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Organization and Effec- 
tive Use of Advisory Committees. Bulletin No. OE-84009. Washington:. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, ND. - * 

Publications - Available from REDL, 357 Education Building, Urbana, Illinois sfSOl 

- Course of Study-Citizens Advisory Councils Jn Education. Second edition by Phipps 

. Hofstrand and Shfipteyr ' ^ — — '-^ ^ , ' — 

- Advisory Councils in ^ducations-A Handbook. By Hofsirand and Phipps. ^ 

- Evaluative Criteria for Citizens Advisory Councils and Committees. By Phipps and Heisner, 

- Ttie How of Successful Citizens Advisory Committee Operation.^ Phipps and Knell. 

- Jtie Study of Concerns of Citizens Advisory iMembers-^A State-wide Survey By PhioDS 
Jackson and Sh&res. 

- Activities of Citizens Admory Councils and Committees. By Phipps, Jackson and Shores. 

- An Annotated Bibliography of the Literature on Citizens Advisory Councils and Com- 
mittees. By Phipps and Jackson. 

' ' . ■ ' ' «te ' 

- Citizens Advisory Councils in lllinois-ldentifiedj'n 1974. , 

. . - ■ . • 7 

Publications - Available frojn other sources - • 

- A Guide to Establishing Vocational-Tbchnical Advisory Committees. Administrator's 
Guide, 1968. This docuhient can be obtained from: Mr. Robert'Batterbee, Chief, Printing 
and Mailing Section, Department Services Division, Department of Education, 'p.O. Box 
420, Lansing, Michigan 48902. • ■ , 

♦ * - ' 

- Advisory Committees for Home Economics. Teacher's Manual, 1969. Request from: Voca- 
tional Resource Center, Department of Vocational and Technical Education. Indiana 
State, University, Terre Haute, Indiana 47809. v • 

- Organization^ Func^aa^d Operation of Advisory Groups, Jan. 1972. This document can 
be requested from:lRoger G. Worthington, Director Industrial Laboratory, Department'of 
Community Colleges>^ducation Building, Raleigh, North Carolina 2761 1.. . 

-Advisory Cdmmittees. 1964 (pamphlet) 29 pp. Available through Ohio's Distributiv^ 
Education, Materials Laboratory, 1 885 Neil Avenue, 1 1 5 Townshend Hall. Columbus 
Ohio 43210. 

A V Materials 

Fllmstr/ps - Available from REDU 357 Education Building, Urbana, Illinois 61801 ' ' 

- Benefits of Citizens Advisory Councils 

- Benefits of Advisory Councils in Home Economics . * 
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- Citizens Advisory Couijcils and Health Occupations 

- Citizens Advisory Councils in Agribuan6ss and Natural Resources 

• - Concerns of Advisory Councils in Business and Office Occupations 
— - Proper F u nctions of Citizens Advisory Council s 



- The Role of Advisory to Vocational 'Education 

- The Role of the Individual Council Member ^ * 

- The Use of Advisory Councils in Industrially Oriented Occupations 



^ Sound/Shde and Filmstrips with Cassettes -/'Do We^ Really Care?"~Available from each of the 
teacher preparation institutions in the state and from Vocational and Technical Education 
, Service, Michigan Department of Education, Lansing, Michigan 48904. 

Sound/Slide - New Jersey Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 28 West State Street 
Trenton Tru5t Building, Trenton, New Jersey 08608. Phone: (609)- 292-7970- 7971 

■ • • . ■ " . - L 

Eilucation-Work Councils . 

National Association for Industry-Educatibn Cooperation* >1 Handbook: Industry-Education 
Councils, Buffalo, New York: NAIEC, ND. ^ 

♦ . 

National Manpower institute. Work-Education'Counci/s: Profiles of 21 Collaborative Efforts 
NMI, Washington, D.C., 1977. 

Wirtz, W. Community Education Work Councils. Occasional Paper 17. Columbus, Ohio - The 
Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1976. 
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— RESOURCE MATER lAtS 

The example materials illustrated in thispart are Ifeslgned to be adapted and used selectively 
• as y.our situatron dictates. The Jjurpose of these mater^ls is to sliow'a variety of standard forms, 
tetters, suggested procedures, and othewimilar aids that would be useful to vocational educatore. 



List of Illustrations: . ' . o , 

/ ■ • ; . ; ' ■ 

• Sample Letter of Invitation . . - 

• Sample Letter Announcing Official Appointment 

•* Sample Letter of Appreciation to Advisory Committee Meipber 
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(Letterhead) 



(nate) (- 

- / 

{Inside Address) 



Dear : ' - 

The (name of institution and department) is in the 
process oBN.establ^hing^"an advisory committee which 
will involve^ucators> bu^iaess, industry, and labor 
representativesy Dyfe to the 'necessity to keej? our 
vocational eduction program and staff up-to-date 
with current de\^gj/0pments , it is essential that we . 
obtain input from the^business / industry, and labor 
community. i Your participation will b^ of .great yalue 
to us* in this endeavor.' " -~ ■ 

May I take this opportunity to invite you to become 
a member of our (title) Advisory Committee. Youir^ 
willingness to as3ist will help us make better 
decisions concerning quality education for^students 
enrolled in our programs. 

Please note we are asking you as a representative 
from (company/labor union name) to attend only 
(number) meetings on (dates,) . A schedule of meeting 
dates and agysndas are enclosed. 

You \^ill receive k follow--up phone call on (date, 
time) in ordeir to ascertain if you will be able to / 
*atten^ or notj .-Your interest and coop,eration is 
greatly appreciated * 

Sincerely, • , ^ 



(Name) 

(Institution) 
(Department) 

* Enclosures: agenda and calenda3:^of 
meeting dates 
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{Letterhead) 




J 


(D&te) - * " , ' 

' , . • 

(Inside Address) 

Dear , i- ^ . - , ' 






Tha^ (department title) takes great'^leasure in 
coming you as a member of our working .team, 
"J^ur appointment to serve a (length time) 
term on the (title) Advisory Committee has been 
approved. / 




• 

\ 


YourJ extensive background and expedience 'in 
industry and your interest in vocational education 
qualify you ^^s a most valuable member of thiS' 
- advisory team. Not dnly will the contribution of 
yo\Xr talent, be helpful to ,the industry, but to - * 
the community as well,. 

Your interest in (subject A^©^) is appreciated. * 
Sincerely yours, . / ^ 




% 


College- President/ ^ . 
Dean ' - ^ , - 

* 

• 

•* 


> 




Sample Letter Announcing Official Appointment ^ 

' ' " f " - 




* 

* 

♦ 
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(Letterhead). 



(Date) 



(Inside Address) 



I. 



Dear : ^ ^ 

* IT 

I j/ouid like to take this opportmity to expr ess 
my sincere appreciation for your participation with 
the (name of program of school) Advisory Committee* 
YouT' involvement has greatly benefited the program 
development at our school and the development of 
education in our community* ^ ' ' 

To show otar' appreciation, we* would be honored if 
you would be our guest for the Advisory Committee 
Dinner on (date) at (location) . We hope to- see ^ ' 
you theni 

Sincerely, 



(Name) 



— ' ■ . ■ ' — " ' v~ 

• Sample Letter of Appreciation to Advisory Committee Member 
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.RESOORCE .PERSONS 



• CHAPTER? / 

RESOURCE PERSONS 
from Business/Industry and Labor 

* ' Introduction 



Ratioi^e 



In order to acquire information about the pre^nt practices and requirements in their areas, 
vocational education personnel need td establiSh.contacts with persons directly involved in busi- 
ness, industry; and labor On the basis of their practical knowledge and experienoe/business, in- 
dystpy, OTd labor practitioners" offer valuable contributions as r^ourc^ persons in personnel 
dev^lopm^t programs. ' ■ 



Benefits 



A number of benefits may be derived from the use of resource persons, including: 
^ • A chance to share new ideas . - . * * 

• m\ occ»ion to raise new questions . " . «^ 

• A chanj^ to gain access to special pebp^le . ^ * , - ^ 

• An opportunjjy to expand knowledge ' >^ - ' 

• A chanoe to exchanga information and increase understanding 

^ ^' 

»<■ 

• • An opportunity to Improve and update skills 

• An opportunity to establish ciose ties w?th business, ihdOstry, and labor representatives 

^ Model Procedures ^ 

^l^tjeeffective use^of resource persons requires careful planning and preparation. The planning 
process fftvafves developing a resource file, determining objectives, choosing an approach, and 
allocating financial resourceSr - ^ - X* 

■ ■ . . • ' ' • \ 



/Developing a Resource File 

jb facilitate access to appropriate resource persons, a file should beprganized to provide rele- 
var|t information about potential resource persons. Locate the following typesjof information: 

• ■ » ■ ■ ■ ' P - ' 

■ • Names'of speakers able'to describe business, industry, and labor operations and evolving ' 
technologies and/or teachvnew skills . . . ' g' ■ ' 

Xl^mesof craftspersons, e;d|jtives anH professional personrTel who colilcTserve as resource" 

• Names of executiv/es, craftspjH^ teehnlcians, professional personnel willing to serve on 
advisory committees , ' ." • ■ ^ - ■ 

• Sponsors of part-tiijie.emp^yHent/personnel exchange programs or cooperative internships 

• Effective ^^pel williR^-to conduct prp'artlcipate.invyorkshops^ ; ' " * . . 

A suggested^fSmTfor a re^'upce carcf file is included in Resource Materials. To obtain informa- 
tion regarding potential hesource persbn§,,it is necessary to investigate a variety of sources, includ- - 

• Business andindustry v.. 

— Large companies and colorations ' ■ a> 

— Small neighborhood business " tb 
, — Professional, technical and trade organizations 

— Chambers of Commerce - , 

— ^usiness-E^ucgtion Coordinating Councils 

— Business-sponsored' civic group^ and 



( 



- Types of inter- and intra-busTness and industrial consortium committees unique to 
various communities, e.g., shopping mafj associatfons 



Organized labor 

• Governmental agencfes 

• Military [Dosts 

• Staff contacts 



f — Advisory committees - X t 

— Personal (j^nCcts. ^* i ' ^ 

Frequekly, local^hambers of Commerce vvill provide & membership directory which includes, 

niany of the above* _ ^ ^ • * ^ . - ' 

t ' . ' ' • 
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Contact Publie Retatibns Directors of large manufacturing and industrial firms, corporations 
and universities 9fid request a lisj of speakers with expertise related to your interest area. 



Organized Labor , ' ^ , J 

.Monlabpr unions are extremely community -oriented, have an abiding interest in the total 
welfare of their members includmg education; and can support their interest with p^er^naRepre^ 
sentatipn and other resources. Personal rapport with immunity labor leaders is a worthwhile 
r^urce itself. • - - ^ 

' If an organization has had no previous contact with organized labor, staff members may be 
unsure of the best way to initiate communication. The following are some suggestions based on the 
type of information or linkagej:ontact' desired. 



Type of tnformation 
Gpneral information 



Programs of statewide involvement 



/ Contact 
National level office 

• Specific unions 4 

• Federa'tion of unions 

• Labornnanagement training trust funds 
State or regional office* 

• Specific unions . 

• Federation of unions 



rpgrams of (Apartment-wide perspective 

> or 

Programs that are 5§rvice-area specific 



• Labor-management training trust funds 



Local office, 
• Specific unions 



■* . ' * 

To^secure information on communication channels or thejiame of an mitiafcontact person . 
for the local office of a spedfi^ union, or call tf]e state'or regional office dealing with thedesired^ 
program *»d ask for the nedBed references. AM unions, state and local, employ ihformiio?? officers 
spepifjpally to deal with requests frohi ithe public, ^ ■ 



Retired Persons 



Retired persons are also an excellent rfesourpe pool, succe^fully used by various groups. For 
example, ACTION, the national agency for volunt6er service, used SC(9RE (§ervi,ce Qorpsof 
'Retir|<l Executives) as technical advisors to develop minority business enterprises. Sources to in- 
vestigate include national and. local' retirement groups asociated with businesses and civic organiza- 
tions. ■ , • * • - 



Throi/ghout the process of identifying resource persotjs, staff members have an excellent op- 
portunity to establish cooperative relationships with persjons from businera, industry, and labor. 
Below are some suggestions'for themes, topics, and groups that might be included for further in- 
volvement with business, industry, and labor. This is the part of a brainstorming list; you are en- 
couraged to add to it. • » ' 7 

. • Wentify the various business, industry, and labor professional and'trade associations in the 
State that have a relationship to Jhe work of vocational education. * 

• ' Develop a file of resource persons or associations of concern to your organization service' 
. area. • ' , ' j " , 

■ ■ ^ ■ • • . ■ 

• Select a multi-disciplinary panel to assist in develo^ing long-range plans for personnel ' 
development. '• 

• Identify resource persons in federal agencies and government who are sources of technical 
information-. . . ' 

• Involve staff in reading association journals and trade publications as a way of identifying 
.resource persons and keeping up with developments in the field. 

• Get staff involved as resource persons in providing assistance to business, industry, and 
labor-related groups. 

• -Identify labor education resource persons. 

• Establish informal communication with business, industry, an'd labor representatives for . 
on-going dialogue. * 



^ • Identify company sales representatives who are also'specialists^iti various training tech- 
mques. • .* t " 

• Identify various private, non-profit training programs for skill training of disadvantaged and 
special groups. 

• Identify various private training school program sofc 

• Develop an inventory of staff skills which )A/ould L useful to business, industry, and labor 
related groups. fr . 

> - - ' 

• Prepare an economic profile of the area, researching the interrelationship between business, 
industry, and labor In the .local ebonomy. 

While building a reservoir of information on potential resource persons, the particular needs 
of educational personnel should be identified. ' • 

* • 

' Determining Development Needs 

Fr^iefftly, the temptation is.to choose a resource person andihen arrangVa personrfel 
developffnent activity which requires that person's expertise. Hovi/ev6lf?esource persons are most 

/ * 
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effectively used in personnel developmeht if they are chosen according to specific needs of voca- 
tfonal education persorxrtel. WcSrkshop speakers should address definite gaps rather than have the 
agerKia develop around avairable speakers. 

' • * : ■■ - ■ ■ 

' Defining the Resource Person's Objective ^ 

It is important to set a specific objective for the resource person. For example, if personnel 
need up to-date information regarding a Current technology, tfien the resource person's objective 
will be to provide that information. Unless the objective is wefPdef ined in advance, the resource 
person cannot be expected to meet the specific needs of his/her audience. Resource persons are 
frequ^tly used in personnel development programs to: 

• Assist in the devillopment of specific activities' (for-example, personnel exchange or coopera- 
tive internships). . ^. / . 

• Provide opRortunities for site trip to various businesses and industries. 

• Provide access to specific additionaf business and industry personnel. 

• Helf> in the deveJopmerTt of 'currjcula relevantto current technology* 

• Furnish boo^s, pamphlets, and other printeid materials^or instructional u§e. 

• Prpvide exploratory and "bands^pn" training opport^nitfes for personnel. 

• Furnish instructional aids, e.g., sample kits of raw materials, fJnished prodjuqts, exhibits, 
and training aids ior use in personnel development. . , T 

• Fumish/Jirectories of other businesis, industry, and^ labor resource persons. 

• Provide OfJpbrtunities for faculty to objais workexperieoces in businesses and industries, 

• Conduct seminafs on various topics/ 



topics/ 



SelActin^ the Me^ns of Presentation - ^ ^ 

After defining the objective for the resource person's presentation, select tfie most appropriate ' 
means for the presentation by working with the resource person. It may be possible for the individual- 
to fulfill his/her objective^thro'ugh one of several means, including a personal apjiearance,, pon- 
ference call, the speakerphone, audio tapes, or vJdeo tapes. In making.this joint decision, s^^ral 
factors should be discussed: 

• The object of the presentation (whether or not a discussion is to occur between thp audi- 
ence and the speaker) t ^ 

• Th^ resource person's and the ai/dience's experience with various media ^ 



• Geographic proximity of the*resource person _ 
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• Availability of required facilities and equipnfient * • 

•'Cost effectiveness ' . , " , " 



Personal Appc^arance 



In most cases, thepref^fence vyill be to have the individual make a personal appearance, ^ 
.However, in some inrtances-because of travel costs or schedule conflitts-it may be most efficient 
to"rpake other arrangements. * ^ ^ ' . 

Conference Calls * . . . 

• » 

^ Another way to Utifize speakers is by .holding a teleptione conference calf. The operator in 
your area can set up a conference call and get all. participants on the line at the^ame time. How- 
ever, the maximum number of conferees is limited by the telephone equipment used.. One ad- 
vantage of this approach is tbat everyone gets to talk to everyone else. The operator can figure 
cost Qf such an arrangement in advance. Once participants have agreed on tfie time and date for 
the'cpnference calf; certain steps must be completed, ^ - ^ , 

• Tospeed connectioTis prearrange th^ call by: ' \ . * 

- Dfaling "0" for operator, . ' 

- Give your telephone number jarea code), and % 

- Give necessary details: names of parjfcipants, telephone numbers (extensions), area 
^ " codes, , cities, specific places (institutions), time to be h^,,paymeRj arrangements, 

' • Finally/hold conference call on prearranged date and time. 

Speakerphone * * » . - • . 

The speakerphone attaches to a regiriax telephone. This unit aljows "hands free", conversations, 
^arate desk top transmitter a'ncf receiver units permit a small or large group to participate in a 
^ephone conversatioij. The volunje button enables the resource person to be* heard by lai^e and 
. small groups.iii , ' - ^ ' - " * 4 

. Such a unit can be used for meetings and in place of a conference call. Dial the call collect, 
put it on the speakerphone and have everwne assembled to particigate in the telep'hone conversa- 
tion. For private convecsatiojis, turn the ^^erphone off and proceed in th^ normal manner, . 

/ ' ' ^ r * • • 

Audio Tapes * . * * 

Request an opportunity lo tape resource persons frombuslness, labor, and industry vyhp have 
expertise correspondirtg to the specific needs of the personnel. Record the conversation including 
questions and answers. Be certain to include the' name of the individual, his/her title, and the 

i 
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corporation or industry name. Advise that the materfals will be used with audience for 

period of time. The materials will be updated within the time limit set by the company. 

The original tape may be available for recall a«he discretion of the corporation s publicrelations 
def>artment and perhaps not reproduced without specific authbrlzat^^^ . , * ^ 

- _ ^fe^Rg4hfeferfM^a library can be develdped of experts from all over the nation, without ex- 
tensive costs to the department ^* 

' ^ ^ J ' ^ ' 

The audio tape approach can help attain objectives, e^ecially if videotaping is unavailable, 
too expensive, and/or too time consuming. ^ 

Videot^ * * 

« With the current -^pcessibiiity of^ closed^circuit and cable television, one method to incor^ 
porate new con'cepts^nd practices into a professional development program is through the use 
of videotape. For instance, vicfeotapinjg can be used in simulated collective bargaining sessions or 
grievance procedures with actual ^cases. Participants in such a workshop would actually attempt^ 
to solve the given situation. Experienced business, industry, labor, and other representatives would 
actually conduct and direct such a v^rkshop. Below ar^sdme guidelines whicli may help organize 
such a session: ; 

• Decide on the topic ^ . . - ^ 

• Coptact through a letter or by phone business-industry-labor fepreseatatives willing to 
participate in such an enfdeavo(;^set limits. v 

• Decid^e jointly th^lbcation for the session. • ^ 

• Identify f he number and type of participats; set limits. 

JLl •..^^^'n actual grievance cases for each.participant and arrar^e for the necessary video 
^^uipmerit. ~ 7. * , ' 

• Develop agenda outline for the day. 

• Divide participants into groups. 

^ - ^ • 

• Videotape each group's session; set time limits* Q 

• Review each group's videotaping. * . * 

• Evaluate the -session, ^ 

Financial Considerations 

. ^ When determining the amount of funding available for resource persons, examine the follow- 
ing aspects: ^ ' . 

» »» , J~ \^ o 
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• Department budget-H^Ne specific and sufficient monies been allocated for expenses associ- 
ated with the use of resource persons. Including travel, honorarium^ and per diem expenses? 

# 

• Sharing^costs-h it feasibfe to arranjge for the use of a resource person on a cost-sharing 
basis? ' • ^ 

^ %p?5t-^n9e arrangements-Is it possible to utilize a resource person from a company or an or- 
"^^ganization whichprovides noHX)St services for educational concerns? 

^ . Planning Stejw 

This list is designed to assist you in planning for the effective innplementation of resource per- 
sons. The planning steps focus on gathering Information, organizing details, and defining objectives. 

> .1.. Determine Objectives: ' . - 

J What are your needs and goals? ^ ' 

What is target audience? ^ . ' 

< <^ '■ • 

\ Z Examine Poiygs: - . * ^. . , , 

Doe$ your institution have any policy^ concerning the utilization of resource persp 

3. Dejermine Strategies: 

What type of s^rategydes) do you wish to use? 

• \ 

4. Obtain Information: ^ 

\/l/hat Information should be given to the resour^ce person? 
What information shdljld be requested from the resource person? 

5. Determine Arrangements: ^ 
What type otarrangement doj^ou need to make for the resource person? 

6. $elect Publicity Arrangements: 
Whattypeof publicity activities? ' ' * * ^ 

1. Determine Agenda: ; 

What itertis deserve a place on the agenda?: 
8. * Select'Evaluation: 

How wilf the pre^nta]tion and use. of resource person be evaluated? 
^9. Determine Follow-up: ^ 

What follow-up. steps need to be taken? 
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implementation 
Examining Poltcfes ^ • . ' 

-. - 

Prior to beginning the selection process, everyone involved should be knowledgeable about the 
organization's policy concerning the use;,of resource persons. Determining existing policy at the 
outset c^n help prevent misunderstanding at a later d^te. Policy procedlires to clarify include. 

• Travel guidelines-Are TOach or first ct^ accommodations designate for airlinel . . 
passengers? Is tf^"per-mile reimbursement'' specified for automobile travel? , 

• Per diem expenses- Is the cost of meals, gratuities, and lodging limited? Will airline 
passengers be reimbursed for transportation costs tb and from the air terminals? 

• Reimbursement procedures- Are the procedures fo^'obtaining reimbursement clearly out- 
lined? Is the resource person required to ^bmit certain forms in order to be reimbursed? 

. If so^ are these forms "comprehensible?" - * 

• Consalt>ant/resource. person approval procedures-What is the process for pbtaining approval 
to hire a resource person? Is the resource person rec^uired to sign ah agreement for services * 
rendered? 

Familiarity with existing policies and procedures enables the final selectior^ of r^urce^ersons 
to proceed with confidence and efficiency. \ \ 2 * * 

^ ' Selecting' Resource Person 

f Whether resource persons afe chosen as representatives of groups or organizations or selected 
individuals, establish criteria to fit a variety of situations. This criteria should take into account 
the degree to which th emdi viduat demonstrates:' 

• An intention and ability to prepare for indicated events. 

Doerthe individual already have numerous obligations? 
Did he/she respond enthusiastically to your inquiry? 
Is he/she noted for dependability?- 

' * - • . 

• An exfvessed intlrest in the area of vpcationat education. 

Ha§ the irldividual been involved previously |n vocational education personnel 
development? , ' * 

. • An ability to relate to a v^dety of disciplines and experiences. 

Is he/she able to identify wfth the particular problems and need$ of vocational edu- 
cators? 

• Knowledge and experience in specific content areas. ^ ^ 
* ^ Can the indwdual adc(ress the needs of vocational educators in a way that is specific 

and relevant? 
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• A capability for dealing with problems and Issues 

Can the individual identify, clarify, and assess concepts and positions?' * 

• A preference for speaking assignments. , . ' ' . 

Or does he/she prefer to work in small group-discussions? --^ 

Jf the major responsibility of the resource person is to addreSs a large audience, further con-. 

• Is the individual a skilled, dynamic public speaker? ' ' ' ' 

• Can a minority or female representative accorhplish your objectives? 
. • What about geographical proximity? 

In the final selection of a resource person: . , 

• Try to avoid choosirig an irrdividual solely because of his/her status, since "status" does 
Snnef" '''' ^^^^"^ ^° "^^^ °^ oSniLtt" 

• Select "backup persons" in case the first choice does not accept. • ' 
> • Avoid the extensive use of any one person. , - 

• ■ • * may fotti^r'e^^ '"^ P"'^^^'" utilized, he/she 

. With the selection of the resource .person adcomplished, establifh the necessai^ contacts. 

Contacting Potential Resource Persons 

fiHonS?'''!? '"^ labor sector is a longTterm project Con^ 

fidence bu.ldmg ,s as important an aspect in establishing contacts as is inforrSati^ diSnSon. 

.nH/nr"h^t'"^ initial approach to an organization, the educator's knowledge of organizations 
«5h H ^T"^ "^'i^^ individuals within the organization playi a proSnt rofe Sher 
Jr^hand knowledge might dictate, for example, whether the project ought to be approached 
directly, presented-,n writing,^xpJored through a third party "insider," or whe?heMt wou d b^ 
more productive and political to have an exploratorV conversation. netnerii would oe 

an advStlfhin tl f ' ^n organization, it is of frequent value td develop 

an advocate within the organization who can .assist in bringing the project ta the attention df thp 

contact log for use when contacting resource p.ersons is indlJ^ in Resource MSals.) 

Once the resource person has agreed to participate, he/she should receive certain written m - 
ItZT""- lT^?'''^r^^y the expertise needed. State the dates, audie^ceor popuS to bT 
reached and the time frame of the presentation. Request the name and title of the Sn n busi- 

pS t^rJd^;?^^^^^^^ A ^^"f ' ^^^''"9 ^^'^'°-^'P -'^h thisVepSa ve for 

present and future needs. A summary of information to be given to resource persons includes:. 
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• Purpose of conference; speech, advisory committee, €tc, ^ 

• Location, date of fleeting . 

• 'Typeoftalk/help^esired , \_ ^ _ . 

• Number and type of participants • ^ 

• Lengtte^^ time available . 
^ • Copy-of tentative program 

• Financial arrangenrfents agreed upon: , . 

— Travel , 

— Per diem expenses - 

— Honocarium* 

— How and when payment will be made 

4 

— Paperwork required ^ » , , 

— Accommodation arrangements * ^ 

• Request for a clearance release 

Jf you intend to publish or disseminate a speaker's presentation,- then make'arrangements with 
speaker, look into clearance and/or permission procedures, including: 

• .Legal requirements j ^ 

• Institutional procedures * ^ 

, • Contract restrictions , ' * 

• Clearance/permission procedures * k - 

It is particularly Important to obtain tiearance if you plan to make video or audio tapes of 
presentattons or photograph resource persons. 

A sample clearance request letter along with a sample voice and videotape release is included 
in Resource Materials^ 



Information to Be Provided by Resource Persons. 

In addition to providing the resource person with necessary information about the event, he/ 
she will need to supply thefollowing data: * - 
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• Date and time amving/departing - / 

t 

Transportation arrangements ^ ' , 

• Speclahmaterial/equipment needs' 

t Paper work needed- - — — ' — * ^ " ^^^^ y* . - ^—^ — 

• Biographical materiaj (if needed) - - - • 

• Advance copy of speech (if applicable) 

• Agreement on the evaluation. input and feedback to the resource person 

• Permission of resource person for recording the presentation 

• Appropriate biographical career information for introduction 

• Any additional needs/expectations 

Evaluation of Resource Persons 

The effectiveness of resource persons should be evaluated as soon as possible after the pre- 
sentation. The f ollowing'questions serve as guidelines. ^ 

• Was the resource person's information useful? 

* 

•.Were his/her materials and presentation clfear, helpful, relevant? Did they address ajipecific 
need? 

Was the resource person prepared, organized, approachable? 

' # Were ijichnicaf aspects of the presentation easily understood? 

Re^urce persons should also be given a chance to evaluate the educational setting and their 
experience in it Questions they might answer include: 

• 'Were the presentation setting and audience size agreeable? 

• Were there any factors that undercut the effectiveness of your visit? 

The educational institute should evaluate the management of the resource pecson program 
ith an eye towards greater effectiveness and the weeding out of unsuccessful participants, 
eries might include: 

• How often is the resource pool updated? ^ 

• How often are resource persons used? 

At what stage of curriculum presentation can r^urce.persons be most effectively . 
^ scheduled? ' * * 
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The educational institution should also include in its file on potential community resource 
persons a summary evaluation of their effectiveness so that future users of the file can get a clear 
idea whether a particular person fits their defined need. The evaluation can be a composite form 
incorporating audience evaluation a^d feedback froni the resource person him/herself. 



A summ^fi\taluation could be handled in several ways: — 

• By the advisory committee 

• By the coordinators of the resource persons program 

• By the educator/administrator who actually requested the visit 



A 



The recommendation could be written in paragraph form simply rating the resource person's 
overall performance. Consider: 

• Ability to perform in the particular educational setting 

• Ability to generate interest in the topic/skill even when confftmted by a disinterested 

audience , ' ^ 

i 

• Effectiveness of presentation 

• Ability to comrnunicate useful infomiation 

A resource person's file is necessary to eliminate the repeated use of ineffective speakers. 



Sample Form 

A sample form ^o assess the effectiveness of the resource person is given below: 

Plea^ respond to the following items by checking the appropriate box which best reflects 
your opinions concerning the usefulness and relevance of the resource persons in your staff de- 
velopment program. 

1. The presentation was: " • 
a. Useful to me. • ■ . ♦ 



□ ■ 
Not at 
All 



Relevant to me. 

O • □ 

Not at 

All 



□ 



□ 



□ 

Extremely 
Useful 



Extremely 
Useful 
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2. ' The materials pj;esenfed were: 

a. Useful to me/ ^ 

□ . □ 

• Not at ^ 
All i 

b. Relevfint to me. 

□ r ' □ 
Not at 

All 



□ 



D 



Extremely. 
Useful 



Extremely 
Useful 



3. The amount of time spent on the presentation was adequate for me.- 

□ n □ 



□ 

Definitely 
No 



4. ,The resource person was accessible.' 

□ ■. □ 
Definitely 
■ No 



□ 

Definitely 
Yes- 



□ 

Definitely 
Yes 



5. What other topics would you like to have the re'Source person discuss? 



b. 
a 
d. 
e. 



* Selected Referen^ 

Thji^part of the handbook section lists selected reference materials that pertain to the^ffec- 
Jive use'of resource persons. In addition to these materiafs, each service area has a multitude of 
organizations and publications that hre related to that particular service area. The lil^ary should be 
helpful in idefilifying thes^. Ypu are encouraged to add to this list. 



Print Materials 



Career Education Institute. Community ^esoarcx Guide, final Report, Vol. IV, Leyvisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit. (ND) {VT 102 402) 



Bottoms, E. et al. Career Education Resource Guide. Worristown, New Jersey. General Learning 
Corporation. 1972. " , ^ • . . 

«oyt, K. et al. Career Education in the^High School, Chapter Twelve. Salt Lake City, Utah: . 
Olympus Pufe^shing Company. 1977 {VT 032 71,8). *^ 

Institute for PublicrAffairs Research. How to Use Community Resourceft Portland, Oregon. ^ 
Institute for Public Affaires Research, Inc. {NDKtVT 103 066).. ^ 

Norton, R. Staff Development Program forJ^romoting More Effective Use of Community 
Resources in Career Education, Section IV. The Center for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State URiversity, Columbus, Ohio, 1974.'v • ' 

Tri'County I.E.L. Council. Teachers' Guide to Community Resources, East Peoria, Illinois. Tri- '^"^ 
^ County Industry-Education-Labor Council. 1976. "\ . ^ 
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. • RESOURCE MATERIALS 

, , The sample materials Illustrated iii'this part are designed.to be adapted and used selectively as ' 
your situation drctates. The purpose of these materials is to show a Variety of standard forms 
letters, suggested prcfsgpfures/and other similar aids fhfST would |je usefiji to voiational educators' 
in selecting and using resource persons. - ^ ■ * w _ -. 

List of lllustratloitf: ' . V' . 

• .Contact Log Worksheet ! - * 

♦ 

• Sample Letter'to Speaker ' ^ 
^ Sample Res<ni£ce Person F^ile System ^ . . * 
% •^Sample Voice Release for Reproduction Form ^ ^ 

• Sample Video Tapp Release form ' ^ 

• Sample Th^^-You Letter ' ' . ^ 




s 

4 



» 


* ^ 

♦ 


■ » Contact log 




» 


\ 




J. 




♦ 


# 






.Same: 




Page 


^ of _^ 




% 












! . 

f 






* 

Person 'Cpntacted 
(Record name,, title; 
address, telephone 
n^amber in file) 


i 

JJature of Inforniatioh 
South/Provided^ 


Follow*- Up Ji^ion 

Required/Reminder 

Needed 


Contact 
Date 

* 




Sr 

* - 


ntact Lc 


c 


f-" 








* 




igWork: 






4 


• . ^ ■ •■ ' 




/ 




sheet 




' ' ■ ' ■ ■ 


* • ' S 




■ 


1 
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/ * 
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(Letterhead), 



pate) 

(linside address) 
Dear ^ : 



We wish to take tfiis ^time to acknowledge ^the^artic'ipation 
and contribution of ( name ) of your faculty to the confer- 
•^ence entitled ( title ) that was held at ' ( name of insti- 
tution ) v. ( date ') . , * . 

V The major goal of this conference wSbs to provide r;^ur 

' » ' ^ * / ' 

participants ) with a broadep scope of information 

\ ^ 

( tdpic ). This goal was achieved with ( ^^ame ) help/^ . 

We appreciate the cooperation of the university administra- 
ftion'in permitting ( name ) release time, to participate 'in ^ 
this professional development Activity, ^ ^ ' - 



Sincerely, 



_- » - - . 

k Name ) ' 
, Pro^'ram Director 



, Sample Letter to Speaker 

7 ' 
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NOTE: A fil1;\g system may be organized by topic sreas, cross 
referenced or alpftobetically 

(front) . ' 




< 


♦ 

Resource Persons' 








Name; 








Organization: > , Title: 






Office: 

y 








Address- 
^ Phone- 

• Phone- 


• 


\ 

> 














(back) 






\ ' ' ^ 

E;cpert1se: 


> Cornnents: 














Recomnended by: 


* 






Date' and occasions use^; 


i . - 


y 




AvaUabtllty (Preference) 




> 






" ^ 7 J 








t ^ 




t 


— ^ 


' I • 
* *^ 


i 



i . ' ' &mple Ra6ur.c8 Person File System 
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VOICE RELEASE FOR REPRODUCTION 



1/ th'e undiersignedr do hereby grant 



University^ permission to reprod 



on magnetic tapes ^ recording discs', and/or mag- 

feflS'^a^.Gassettes the finished voice r^cordi^g 

"Of • ■ made on ' ■ to, any 

Name - Date'. ' ^ 

legitimate use (department title)- may deem proper 

for advertising or educational or cbmmericar ^ 

«... ■ . • 

purposes or for the' pprpose of t'ra^. Further^ ■ 

I relinquish and give all-right, title, aaid 

interest I may have in the finished -voice recording, 

copies, and facsimiles of that recprding, and . 

■further grant- the right to ^ve, sell, transfer, 

and exhibit those recordings' and facsimiles thereof,, 

to'-. any responsible individual^, business firm, 

'■ ■ - ' 
broadcast studio,, or recording .studio, or to any 

•oi"-.their assignees. ' ' ^ ' • 



Signature 



-ERIC , 



i 



• • */ Sample Voice ftfllea$e%r Reproduttfori form ^ 
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voJdeo tape release 



.P^ RI 



1/ the iindersigned, do hereby grant {name of 
ui^tversity) , permission to put^finished photo-' * 
graphs'of (d'ate) (name) ^ to any legitimate • use 
( ^ ') may deem proper for Advertising 

or EJducation or Commercial purposes or for tixe . * 
purpose of 'Trade. Further, J' relinquish and 
give all right, title an'd interest I may have 
in the finished pictures, negatives, reproductions, 
and coj^ies of the original prints and negatives 
and further grant the ifight to give, sell, 
transfer,, and' exhibit the negatives, ora^ginal 

ro 



any respoiisible individual, busine^ss firm, or 
publication, or to any of their assignees. 



Date 



Permission granted by 



Signatmre 



4> 
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Sample Video Tape Release Fomt 



(Letterhead) ■ 
-(Date) ^ 
dlnside address) 

Dear • ; - ^ 

- • Your willingness to participate as a 
resource persQn at our ins-tituti9B is most ' 
appreciated. Without your cooperation/ this 
phase of our (class, project, etc.) would not 
be possible, ' • 

The object of these segiions is to provide 
our (audience) with a broader scope of inforina- 

tion on (subject area).; We hope to achxHVS 7 

'-'^^ this with your 'help. 

* « 

Our .group is interested in h^feing'^about 
(subject area) which you may want to cover. 

^ Your company may have ^ome materia Is, \such 
as booklets, leaflets, etc., which they would 

Please 
other 
llay during 
rollowed 



furnish, that you could bring aJLon 
feel free to bring along any tools^d 
materials which you work with* to di ' 
your talk which should last (time), 
by a discussion, and answer period. 



We would like for j^ou to meet with (name) 
on (date) at (time). 

, ^ >j . ' • ^ ' ' 

Thank you very much for your willingness 
to participate in our (title). We will be 
looking forward to- seeing you. 

- . . ■5?ours truly, • 



(Name) 

Workshop Director 



Sample Thank-You Letter 



ERIC 
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SITE VISITS ' 



CHAPTERS 

SITt VISITS 
Arranged with Business, Industry, and Labor 



Introduction 



Rationale 



pHiirinVc <f Of "learning by doing" is a basic tenet that is applied by vocational 

educators. Yetit is often true that the community resources of business," industry^ and labor are not 

^^S^^-^S^k^^f^-^^''^^'' studentsC^teaqhers. Site visits or field 

tnps offer visual and "hands-on" learning experiences that supplemli^^lassroom learning activi- 



Benefits ^ . • 

♦ • » 

mo«t?*® ''S'? ^""iT ^''^^''^ and- faculty participants with evolving technologies and new develop- 
m^nrin°fnrilf ^5^1^'!'!^ achieve ecJucatioiYil objectives by providing relevant, practical, and 
cuirent information. Such visitsalso afiow students to exploit possible career internship experiences 
or future employment. Such visits help broaden the perspective of participants r^arding the type. 
,of work done in various occupations, as well ^s help update specific job information 



— ^- — _ . ' Planning . : '. ■■- . !_ . 

Determine Needs and^hjectives^'of Paijicipants . ' 

* • • 

. A visif is time well spent if it meets the specific needs of particular^roups or.individuals. Needs 
and objectives of faculty, staff, and studfents maybe met through.site visit experiences that include: 



• Interviewing, interacting, e>ichanging ideas 

♦ Examining company forms 



• Examining employnjent praq^ices, management procedures, training programs, policies 

• Exanvining new industrial processes and develophrients or. specific processes and developments 

• Expe'fiencing real life situertions not available in the institution-. ■ 
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' • Updating knowledge about changes, new job requirements in ybur specialty field 

• Obtaining information about organization structures ' 

. • Observing work envii;onment, facilities, interactions i 

.' •• ' . ' " ' • 

• Opening cpmmucircation to future placements^ to achieve a 'positive public. relations image 

« 

• Clarifying particular information or stimulating further research 

Identify: Potential Sites '. ' ' 

Site flection should be-based primarily on educational objectives. Information gathered about 
^ °^ operation, activities,- personnel available, length of 

Visit and the time .available. An active, systematic file of possible sites aids in organizing visits. - 
Card files have proven to be a useful tool in organizing and retrieving-needed information. Informa- 
tion to be collected includes: , , 

• Subiect area . ■ • .Number of visitors permitted 

• Dateofcbnt^t " • Amount of lead time required * ■ 

• Name/address/phone of organization- Experiences available 

~ ■ ft 

• Contact person ' • Instructional materials availabig 



Determine Institution/Department 
, Policies and Procedures 



■ - T . f 
available funds and, determine the costs of the visit. Available funds can 
SEex^S- ^^''^ °^ drtermining funding availability, the following sources 



• Department/institution budget • Outside organizations « 

, ^ Participants ^ •• Sharing cists ; 

^ • lncii^st^y^usiness/labor - ' ' 

Clearance. Investigate and obtain needed institutional cfear^nces. 
^ Travel. Dfetermine method and cost of travel, and the institution's restrictions anjJ liability. 

Safety. qvvare of the requirements of the Occupational Safety and Health Art (OSHA) 
Visitors may be askedto follpw safety ruJes-and/or precautions .such as wearing earplugs in high 
decibel areas, jvearing^fety glasses, wearing helmets, or wearing safety shoes 



'1.73 . , '*■.<, 
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Planning Steps Checklist 

□ Develop and maintain site visit resource file 

□ List needs oj^otential visit participants 

□ List objectives of visit ' , * 

□ Determirfe sources of funding • ^ 

□ Inform interested potential participaitfs about visit 

□ Investigate and obtain needed clearances 
tD . Investigate safety requirements 

Determine essential informaiton for potential site visit 

□ Develop list of participants 

» 

□ Determine size of participant group ^ 



implementing , * v-. 



Select Site 



Select the site that best meets the need of the individual or group and that fits distance and 
time limitations. There are varipus types of site visKs that can be adapted and scheduled to meet 
the needs of the participants. The following list identifies some of the ways site visits can be 
organized: '. ' 

m - ' * 

• Visits to large industries in a number of states, perhaps planned In cooperation with state 
associatk>ns^rK>ther-approp rtate^sourc^^ ^ 



# Visits within the local community involving business, industry, and labor 

Visits planned with the help of area industry-education councils - / ' ^ - . 

. ♦ Visits within thefducationalinstitution itself or anothereduQatiortal agency 



* Make Naqessary Arrangements ^ . ^ ^ 

Whenever a site has been selected, the department representative should contact the site host 
and carefully plan the educational experience. The following preparations should be made. 

^ • ContaiSl host by telephone and followHJp letter 

•-Obtain b^sic information about the host 

. . . ■ . 

1 
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• Preview the tour when planning for a^group _ , 

• Obtain packets of informative materials about the site for the participants 

• Discus availabiHlly of resource materials for participants 

• Arrange accommodatioplifvisifSTonger than one day • ~ 

*■ - ' . • . 

• Have alternative plans available if problems should arise" 

'? ' » • ' , * - 

' • Arrange visit itiherary 

• Obtain clearance from the host for photography, interviews, and Rublicity 

• Discuss traveling, meals, parking aspects, and related costs ' 

• Check on insurance coverage and safety precautions 

- ' • Send follow-up letter confirming details of trip ] 

» * 

Conduct the Visit 

Upon arrival, 'bheck in with appropriate contact person at the site. An orientation by the site 
' host will usually be given, . ^ , ^ ' 

Mid-visit Experience has shown the desirability of a mid-visit conference with the department 
representative and site host to determine the reactions of the participants to that point. If 
necessary, correct or revise the remainder of the itinerary keeping the educational objectives in 
mind. * . * 

' Conclusion of visit Each participant or group should meet with the department representative 
and other persons who hieve been involved with this visit for a final evaluation before returning 
home. " * , • ' 



Foltow-ui^ to the Visit , 

The following actMt?es should occur after the visit;/' " ' » 

A thank you note should be written to the host bylRe visit coordinator and/or participants. 

• If the host has given consent, materia! publicizing the trip, should be submitted to the 
media. / t i - ^ . * # , 

• If this is a trip for course credit, previously agreed upon reports or follow-up activities ^ 
Should be developed. . _ 
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Evaluation of the Visit . ' , . 

the following items should be considered in evaluation'bf the visit: 

• Get evaluation feedbacic from (1) the host/ (2) the participants, and (3) the group leader 
or coordinator. . " >- 

• Share evaluations with the trip host. 

• Evaluations should be based on the stated objectives of the visit. 

• Evaluation should deal with the planning, types, and quality of the-experiences provided. 

Implementation Steps Checklist ' ^ 
J O Select site ♦ ^ ' . 

□ Contact host . ■ • 
. Set date 

□ Make travel arrangements 

□ Preview tour • ' 4' 

□ Arrange acrolWnodations if longer than one day " , ^ ^ , 

□ Set up itinerary " ^ ^ * 

□ Send follow-up letter to confirm arrangements - ' 

* ' * » ^ ' 
□ Conduct the visit , ^ ^ 

^□ Send thank-you letter to host - , ' , . ^ 

□ Evaluate the site visit experience in terms of the educationaTobjectives 

* Selected Reference? . , ' 

This part of the^handbopk section lists selected.reference ipaterials that penain to the effective 
use of site visits. In addition to these materials, each service aba has a multitude of organizations 
and publications that are related to that particular service area. The library should be helpful in 
Identifying these. You are'encou raged to add to this list. . - 
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Print Materials/' 



Dale; £6Q^r, AudJovisuaJ^ Methods in Teaching. 3td Edition, New York, New^York: Ho^lff ; 
' Rihehart/and Winston, 1969/ ' - ' 

The Center for. Vocational Education, Module C-J Direct F1el(l Trips. Professional Ipachex 

Education {^odule Series. Athena, Georgia: American Asspciatfon for Voca;tional Instruc- 



tional IVlaterials, 1977. 



The WittiamS'Steiger Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, OccupatiomI Safety and Health 
Administratipn, V\Aashington,*D.C„ U.S. Departmentof Labor. ^ / - 




it , 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS , ' • 

Tte example matejci^§ illustrated in this part are designed to be adapted and used selectively 
as your atuatioi^ dictates, the purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard formS, 
fetters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be usd^J to vocatpnal educators. 



List of Illustrations: ' 

• Resource File Card 

• Sample Letter Confirming.Details of Visit 
^ • Sample Letter of Apprepiation V 

• P^icipant Evaluation of ^islt 



V 
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Respurce FCle Card 



tfame of Organization ^ 

Date of Contact_^ ^ 

.Addi;»ess . 

Phone 



Contact P^erson . ^ 

Number of visitors abljs to accomodate 
Best- time to <:ontact 



Amount lead tlme^ required 
Time re^ul red.far vi^1t:_ 
Expenses available , 




comments/e.valuatlony - 



(back) 



Resoftrce FHe Caixl ^ 



T74 ' 



(letterhead) 



(Date) • 
(Inside address') 



Dear ^ 




•The Vocational Edujatlon Dejjartment at (name) University, v5ll? be . 
•sponsoring an Industrial tour for vocational'' teachers this sunuir. 

The goal of this effUrt Is to familiarize In-service teachers and ^. 
" university faculty members with modern management and manufacturing 

techniques within specific departments. Th^ long range objective of, 

this Visitation js t6 foster closer vocational t1e| with the private- 

sector, * 

As a follow-up tp our recent telephone conversation b^a week ago,^ 
the following schedule Is the agreed upon Itinerary for the day of our' 
visit. - ' . ^ 

We appreciate your Interest, and willingness to participate In t]ii > 
vIsltatICa and look forward to meeting with you oh (date)T If you have 
any qusitlons or problems that might occur, please contact me at (phone 

Sjncerely 

(name) * . 

' J Chairperson 



Enclosure: agenda 



, ^mple^L^er Confirming Details of, Visit 



s 
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jL^terhead) 



(Date) , ^ ^ 
(Inside address) 



-Dear. : • ^ 

On^ (date), faculty. members of the Yocatl.onal Teacher Education 
E^.artment of^ (name) Unlv.erslty vl sited, youi^ pi ant to tour the 
facility andsobserve new manufacturing techMques»\ He wish to 
acknov/ledge the cooperation of (name) of your company who acted as 
our host.rTtTB expertencer he pYtfvtrfecMtD the partlrtpants^we very 
beneflciarand the visi^t wa$ an eojoyable experience ^or all. 

We appreciate the^ cooperation of the management in giving. us 

r 

your time and effort#^ Thank you foe your support. 




It Sincerely, 

(n^me)""^ ' 
Chairperson 

; ■ 



IT 
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^mple Letter of Appreciation 
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• Iv* Name of Busin^s^ 



PARTICIPAm' EVALUATION OF VISIT 



2/ tatc held'; 



3. Have you rjecelv^ all necessary documentation prior to visit? . 

. Yes ' - " , •/ Ho ' * * i 

Cottoents: 



well 



. 4. . flow well was^ls vlslt'organlzedl 

_ Very well * * _ well • f _ not well 

• . » * * * 

. Jtere the objectlves^or this vtsit understood by you? 

_Yes* ^ No 

'6. How well has thiff visit helped you achieve your set objectives? 

_ Very we] 1 _ wel 1 . ' not wel 1 

7. List below the- strong points and weak poin'ts of ihls visit: " 
' ' "4. ^ 

^ STRONG POIHTS ' WEAK POIfffS , 




1. 



8. Old you have an opportur^lty to 1Meract>rfth company personnel ? 
^ . _'Yes Ho ' •; ' j 

9. . Was enough time allowed fgr this visit?' • Yes j ^ Ho 

10. What aVe your recommendations for future.ju'se of such a visit? 



^ 11. Addlt/fbnal Comments Kl^ necessary) 



Partidpant Evaluation of Visit 
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R^URCfl DEVELOPMENT - , 



eHAPTER'9-. 

V 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
Support from Business, Indi^ry, and Labor 



» .1 



Rationale 



Introduction 



Staff development, as^ell asihe .other dimensions of educational aamfni'stratlon and manage- 
ment, requires program support. Inflation, government mandates, and decreased or status-quo_ 
revenues all bring an increased pressure on financial resources of educational institutions. When 
these pressures dictate that some programs must be dropped, staff deyelofjment is often hit.. 

* " ' 

To ensure the continuity and/or relevance of staff development; the prografn director must 
enlist monetary support from other sources. The success of this effort may depend upon the 
director's knowledge of and abiJit\^to contact organizations.vvhich could-provide this support. 



' Benefit^ 



The benefits of external program support can be in the form of'grants, fellowships, scholar- \ 
ships, awards, endowments, loans, donations of time arid services, and donations of teach ingiaids, * ♦ • 
* materials and eqpipment. 5^ ^ f ' ^ * 

■ ^ ' V addition to these firfancial kinds 0/ support, other benefits are possible such as: 
EstabJi?bing<raluabrecGmmunicatioH links 



f > 



• Initiating possible personnel exch^QiPes * ^ ' ^ ^ 

• Lbcatmgworl< stations for internships* ^ ' - • . 

• Finding job opportunities for graduates • > • 

The cooperatmg organi^iation also benefits in the supporting role. Such benefits include: 



•-'A direct investment in the educatipnal proce^ 

• charitable tax deduction 

• Possible erfiployee recruitment 

• Possible advfisory cc^wm'ittee participation 
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' Planning for Besourc^ Development 

Analyze the Staff Development Program • ' ' ^ - ^ 

An analysis of the staff developnient program is needed in terifisbf the support required for - 
fuccessfuf impfenpentation and/or continuation. This support m^st be considered in the broadest 
context anjiwilUncfude: - ' \ . • ^. . . 

• Human resourcgs-administrative/instructional.xSupporting staff, resource perspns. 

• Financial resources ^ \ ' ' • , 

• Facilities arid equipment -buHdings, classrooms, dMipristration areas, fumitureripstruc^ 
. ' ' - tional equipment • " . ^---"''^ » , - . 

^ • Supplies/materials-vJsuahaicJs, curriculum materfals, office supplies 

. Assess, the Adequacy of the Atallable Resfturce^ 

Assess the adequacy of avaijflbte resources_needed to implement and maint^ ' - 

development program. A work bTWkdown chart will be useful in highlighting the resources re- 
. quired for each task, subtask and activity. ^ ' ' ' \ * 



AGantt chart or similar time )ine vyill supplement the work breakdown chart and help deal 
with the essential element of timeASamples gf a work breakdown chart ancJ a Gantt chart are 
located Tn the Resource Materials seAtion of this chapter. - - ^ . 

Project the Need for Additional Resourc 
iir and Initiate Planning 

The need for and the natbre of additional program^sufipon becomes apparent after^comparing 
resource needs with those that are realtily ^ailabje. The gap between projected needs and 
"on Hand resources-' is the additional supporAneeded. ^ . ' ^ 

pie plan ^r resource development will before effective and will lend itself to concrete 
evaluation if it is built around goafs and objectives that ^re written irt measurable terms. While a ^1 
is a statefrient of broad intent that is tmieless, a iWaSurgble objective lists the desired actx)mplish- 
ments to be* reached within a given period of timd These kinds of objectives contribute to greater 
understanding of the total plan and also^utomatiqlallw^ovide the valuation criteria. 



Correspondence with advisory cduncils or support coordinators at /milar instftutions will^ 
provide information helpfulln the planning process such as: 

• How fc)road is the institution's voluntary support? ' \ 

• " What is trie relationship between the institution and thj&docal community? ' . ' 

companies are the most arominent contributors to program suppg^rtR. 



• Is the alumni associaUor^ well otganiz^? ' ' 

• Are the trustees finanqally committecf to thte institution? C ' ^ ^ 

• Does the institution report on itsttewardshlp of the resources entrusted to it? 

Locate the AdcJitiona! Resources ^ ' ^ 

Location of additiofet program support will be augmented through the fomnation of an ad- 
visory committee. Existing department advisory committees might be utilised to, bplp enlist pro- 
gram support or an ad hoc committee might be orgdilized to aid in planning for and securin^pro- 
gram support. 

An advjsory committee could assist by: ' ^ , . 
* * - • 

• identifying strategies for building support in the business, industry, and labor community^ 

• Encouraging business and industries to help provide support 

• Assisting in the identifidation^ of potential contributors * * ^ 

• Reviewing program support plans. ^ ' * * * ^ • 
. • Making suggestions for implementing ahd/or improving program support ' 

Other alternatives, for locating additional prograiyi support are: 

• Labor unions-trade unions; The American Fedgration of Stafe^^unty and Municipal 
^ Employees; craft unions - • . ^ . ' ^ 

• Associations-American Associatiorl of Community and Junior-Colleges, American Society 
i_ ' fQf Training and Development; Business Industry Advisory^ouncils, National Association 

for Industry Education Cooperation, NationgI Asspciation of Labor* ^duc^ion and Retearch* 
Collaboration; The Natipnal Alliance of Businessmen, National Associatiofi of Women Busi- 
, ness Owners; Cpuncil for Occupational Education, Natfonal Mqrfpower Institute, National • 
A^ciatiori of Manufacturers • ' 

DevelopPlandf Action . • ^ - H 

The following p|an ofiaction reflects an appf^pto business, industry, labor for sup*port. 

Disseminate pfV£0n7 support project descfiption. Effective contact with arfd use^of the news 
medla'is part of any promc^ipinal activity. Communl'ty^rogram-support development is no excep- . 
tjon. Obtain' clearance.fof any press releases or photographs. \ ' \ 

' Potential audiences include: ^ . ' * - * 1 , 

- » . ^ ' . • j • 

• State/locaFChambera of Commerce. ^ . 



1 



c 

• , Existing advisory committees 
* ^ 



1 
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• In-school Of on-carnpus fund raising activities . 

• Business office regulations 

/s ttw plan practical in yievf of local considerations? Be sure that thft plans for obtaining 
program support are appropriate in view of current pressures on the institutWi's goHcy-maklng 
board and tffe administration. * ' " . ' 

Such local situations could include possible board and administration concern dver: 

« ' • Racial desegregation . ♦ • Need toreduce programs- 

* • * . * » > V. . I 

, • Elimination of sftx bias • ' Tax levies , 

• Ne6d to'reduce staging ^ ^ ^ 

■ , . Is there enougfj time? The implementation of plans for program support may require the 
approval o.f fecial <^mrhfttees of the policy board. Establish a schedule which provides adequate 
.time for: / . ' s i > ' % 

• Board committee presentations [ > , ^ ' * • • 

• Contact with iVidividual board members ' * 

• Pr^ntation to apprdfjriate central office decision-makers ' ^ 

• Preparation of proposals^ r ^^----^^^ 

• Development of evaluation criteria ' . ^ ^ 

Does the plan set a pr$^ent? If the plan tor obtaining program support contains elements 
that are nevy, it will be necessary to study thg implications in.termsof the fiper^atign of the institu 
tion. Is the plan likely to seta legal precedent? Will the plan bring about accounting proWems 
for the business office or employee problems for the personnel office? If a sirpilar pjan has b6en • 
used elsevvhere, it^yiay be possible to learn from the experience of others. 

Is the plan clearly understood by the decision makers? The goals- ar^d ohjecfiv« of the plan 
stated simply and in measurable terms should bp incorporated into a proposal arrd transmitted to^ 
the apfDroQjiate department heads and central cpice administrators as soon as possible. 

Encourage thejr^contribution^to the planning process \;ia regularly scheduled meetings. 
PerFodic memos wil^uj^ate the responsible persons on the current status of the plan. 



Ass^ing impact' 1 



Review the Objectives of the Plan ^ I . . - ^ 

As suggested in the planning sectton of this chapter, the plan for resource development ^^ 
will be more effective and will lend itself to concrete evaluation if.it is buHt around goals and ob^ 
jectives.that are written in measurable terms. The ebjectives automatically become the criteria by 
which a realistic ^ssgssmentjcan be macle* • " , ^ ' i ' , . 
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• ♦ Business and industry societies 
k Local civic service clubs ' . ^ 

K • State/local unions - . » ^ 

> • « ^ 

• Owners and mapage^rs of local busi nigs and industries 



WcIVs to distribute information include* newspapers, luncheon meetings, newsletters, brochures, , 
radio stations, tetevfsion programs^ surveys, and advisory committees. — . 

• ■ Information to be part of any dissemination activity includes: _ ' • . 

• Objectives of the support project- 
f Need for support * ♦ . 

• Type of support needed ^ , * * ^ ^ ^ 



• cl^ow toTJarticipate- 



Be()ef its to business^ industry Jabor ' , . ' ^ 

• Assurance .that donor will be identifjecl -with program * ' , 

• Name and address of contact persbns ' ^ 

/ , * • . Implementing the Resource Developmwt Plan 

The successful implementation of plans will be the most difficult aspect of obtairwng progi:am 
^.uppcrtjt Certain essential components should be considered so that tl^e planning process" will 
achieve thei desired results* Tjie following questions should be answered: 

Is. the plan consistent with institutional policy end/or prctcedures? Personnel dfvjiopment 
functions are Pot independent f?om the opetajion of tfie ins1?itution. Cqnsistency of pd^^arid 
practice must be maintained. Study the practices ^d procedures handbook of the irisittution's 
, poliqy board. Check with appropri:3te central office personnel or with the policy board secretary. 
Statei^R(j ffederal regulations may ne?d to be considered as weJL * ^ 

Be surp that the plan does not conflict with practices and policies that deal y/ith: 

• Employee overtime ' , ^ ^ * ^ * 
^ • Employee or studerit.tr^sportation 

• Acci^nt and I i^bifity insurance . , 
Unauthorized use of institutional facilities ^ . • 



Review'thesjB objectives to determine the kind of information, needed to'perform the assess- 
ment of the planning effort. Gather the information and compare the results of the program sup- 
port effprt with the objectives. Interpret the results and revise the plan as required. / 

■ 'Selected References ^ 

* This, part of the handbook section lists selected referenpe materials that pertairi to the effective 
development of resources, fn addition to these materi^, each seijvice area has a multitude of " 
^organizatiQos and publications that are related to that particular service area. The library shouW 
be helpful in icfenttf ying tHese. You are encouraged to^ add 'to this list. 

* 4 * t 

* ' t 

/ ' ' . 

Print Materials : - * ' 

Annual Register of<jfant Support, Marquis Academic Media, l^arquis Who's Who,Jnc., Chicago] 
lllii^s, 1977.. • . ' , / ^ 

Catalog of Federal E(/ucation Ass/stance Programs, jJ.S. Department of H.E.W., Washington, D.C., 

Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance. Superirffendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20202. ^ / ' ' ^ ' 

\ ' . ^ " 

Confpany-Sponsoffed Foundations, Studies in Business Practices No. 73 National Industrial , , 
Conference Board, Inc;, 845 Third Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. 10022, ^ ^ V 
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' RESOURCE MATERIALS ' • 

« „«?5f illustrated in this part are designed to be adapted ^nd used selectively 

as your situation dictates. The purposfe of thfese materials is tp show a variety of standarS'S 
letters, suggestefl-procedures, and ot.her similar aids that would be useful to Jocatbnal elS^ 

List of lllustratronsf ' * v ^ 

■ • Sample of Wctrk Breakdown Structure \ - - . . ^ 

•vSampleGantt Chart -5 ' ^ 

^ * * i 

• Seeking Scholarship Money,from Business/lndu^ry •" ' r . ' 



In * 



^ ' SAKPlrE OF WORK BREAKDOWN. STRUCTURE 

Project: To Increase the number of vocational *te<;cher education departi^nts 
that have developed strategies to maximize the inputs of business, 
Industry and labor. ^ • ^ ^' 
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OBJECTIVE **' 


ACTIVITY' 


. TASK 










- 


1 .0 To conduct a review 
cf related literature 


1.1 Establish methodology 
and cpnduct sear.ch 


»1.1J Identify objectives 

1.1.2 Search'^ERIC 

1.1.3 Search AIM/ARM-NTIS 

1.1.4 Search card catalogs 




* 


1.2 Review and synthesis 
of literature 


1.2,l\Conduct preliminary 
review of literature 








^ 1.2.2 Wiesent preliminary 
rcVt^H to planning 
coi^ittee 








1.2.3 Conduct on-going 
review 
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SAMPLE* 
GANTT CHARf 



1976 



I r 

/ 

ACTI1/ITIES / 



JLY , AUG SEPT 



3c£ 



HOV DEC JAN 



APR yAY , JME 



1. Select planmng coinnlttee 

2. Planning conw1ttee,;r.ee tings 

3. Survey departments 

4. Review literature / 

5. Conduct vidrk session 

61 Revise training package * 

7* Mall training program 

Ihvltatlda ' ■ 

5* Conduct training J^pogram 

9. Evafijatlon activities ' ' 
l\<P,repare final report 
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Lehigh. University 
Career Education 



Seeking Scholarship Koney from Business/Industry 

BENEFITS AND ROLE DF LOCAL BUSIBNSS/lNDUSTRY 

OR i ' 

WHAT'S IN XT FOR ME? ^ ' 



Early Recruitment 

Jt r. F. 



FINANCIAL COOPERATION 



Since Lehigh University 
does not receive a state subsidy for 
vocational teacher education as do the 
three state related institut^ions* the 
tost per .college credit is ouch higher 
at, Lehigh. Potential vocational teach- 
erSnwho cannot usually afford Che higher 
cost^ arc forced either to drive long 
distances to take credits at one of ^ the 
other institutions or to abandon their 
efforts at teacher preparation. Bccajase' 
the early recruitment program is 
attempting to attract local pcrsciVinel, 
many^of whom have full-time jobs and are 
not ready or able to make a full commit- 
ment to teaching, reasonably ixrice4 
courses at Lehigh are a necessity* 
Thj^oOgrf the Joint Investment in the 
Future (JIF) Program, Lehigh is seeking 
scholarship money^ from business/industry 
which will help bring the cost of 
college courses in line with what 
potential teachers can afford. ' The 
benefits to business/industry from^the 
JIF Program include a« charitable tax 
deduction! a real involvement fn* local 
education at both^he colle'ge and voca- 
tional high school level, and potentially 
/highly qudMfied teachers who will pro- 
vide the needed workcr<8 of th^ future. 



RECRUITMENT COOPERATION 



% ^The involvement of busine^/ 
industrial personnel in recruitment is 
'essential because they'may be in the 
best position to identify potential 
teachera vho have the necessary skills, 
knowledge and motiyation. Cooperation 
can ran^e from simple encouragement 
to complete finant^ing oT the employees 
teacher education program either through 
JIF or by other arrangements. In some 
cases this involvement may force a 
hard decision ^t^etween keeping a good 
employee on the job and encouraging him 
to explore teaching. ^However, the 
effect of one good employee can be 
multiplied many tiiaes ,i,f, h6 or ^he 
becomes a highly motivated and compe- 
tent teadher able to produce highly 
motivated and competent graduates of . 
bur lojral vocational schoTols^ That 
teacher will be ijy a position to bless 
his former employer many times over 
by providing top graduates trained -^ 
to the needs of the employer, 



WORK EXPERIENCE COOPERATION 



In those instances when a recent 
AVTS or, Community College graduate . 
demonstrates the motivation to become 
a teacher,' but^ lacks tJhe necessary 
trade experience'local industry is in 
apposition to provide it. This experience 
will need to be comprehensive and V 
attainable within several years so 
that trad^^competency can be certified 
and the individual can begin teaching 
withou|: undue delay* Again, the 
benefit from this type of cooperation 
is obvious. If^ the individual progresses 
and becomes a successful teacher i the 
employer receives *^ali of the benefits 
described aboye and for a greater 
number of years* 'If the Individual 
decides in favor of a business/ industrial 
career with the employer, a valuable ^ 
employee has been gained. In either 
case, the employee carries .his own ^- 
weight during his employment. 
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• EVAtUATION 
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CHAPTER 10 

4 . ' 



' ' EVALUATING THE STAFF DEVELOPMENTfROGRAM * ^ 
' i . Introduction 

• ■ 

Pressure on educatjonal institutions to evaluate their- programs is Increasing. D*iminlshing 
resources and the demand for accountability have brought a renewed interest in determining the 
success of various programs in relation to their purposes. 

When the integrity and purpose of the program is established through adequate evaluation, 
the administrative $taff will have increased confidence in the program managers, the governing 
board will support the ad ministration, and the taxpayers will continue to maintain a financial 
commitment to the institutioo.- 

* • ' * ■ 

Ad'equate evafuation does not 'occur by chance; it must be planned for. This chapter provides 
information that wilt assist the program managdr in planning for the evaluation of the total staff 
development plan. 

Evaluation-What Is It? * 

Evaluation is the process of determining the effectiveness of a program or an instructional unit 
so that decisions can be made to bring about improvement. Whjle.^ost educational research Is not 
'•designed for day-to-day decision making, program evaluation carv'be a helpful tool to assist the 
educator In studying program effectiveness, ' " ; ^ 

^ ■ - , } r 

Evaluation is a continuous process and is an integral part. of a program. Evaluation occurs 
before the program plan begfns, during the implementation of the plan, and after the plan is com- 
ptBted. Valuation cannot exist as^a separate ^tity. ' 

Evaluation-Why It is Necessary? 

Evaluation shotild be looked upon as a tool t6at h necessary to ascertain the value of the pro- 
gram at different points in time. Feedback from three areas: needs assessment, program objectives 
and program activities should l?p continuous. ^ 

- Evalauation wilt ^^mJne whether the program is accomplishing the obiectlves for which It 
w^ designed. It will i^ftWlfy strengths and weaknesses of the program soon enough that appro- r 
priate revisions can be made. Evaluation will determine whether the program benefits justify the ^ 
cost. An inform&tion base will be establish^ for ufe by administrators and policy board members 
in making decl»ion?,affeicting the program. ' ^ 
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There are additional reasons for" program evaluation. The results can be used to* reinforce 
public support for the program and to provide a feeling*of satisfaction andsacconrt^^lishment for 
the participants. - . ^ 

Determine which group(s| would benefit most from the evaluation results. Rut the results 
in an appropriate format and distribute soon enough that the staff development program can 
benefit from corrective actiofrtf^necessary. > • / . 

How to Plan an Evaiuatton - . ' ^ * 

Before an evaluation method.is chosen or a sped/ic evaluation tool is designed, the evaluatiqn 
. should be planned. One way to think out the evaluation process in order to fit your needs is to 
answer the question, ^ho needs w/?af information, ^hen and in what format? F'iguw 1 illustrates 
this process: 



Questions 
Who? 

What? 

When? 



Wliat Format? 



Figure 1 

PLANNING THE EVALUATION 
Definition of the Question 



Who is'the information 
collectetftor? 

What information should 
^ be collected!? 

When is the information 
needed? 

How will it be shared? 



^^JExample 
Dean/Administrator 



Effectiveness of Inservic^ 
Training 

May 28, 19 



Short written report listing the 
, strengths, weaknesses, and' 
rec6mmendation§for improving 
inservice training. 



Evaluation-Typffi of^valuation 

Three types of evaluation are useful to educators*. - ^ >- 

The first type results in the needs ass^ment. This type occurs during the program planrjing 
stage and focuses on the identification of top priority negds* . 

. 

The second type of evaluation is the interim evaluation and takes place during the develop- 
ment of the program or instructional unit. This is also! called formative evaluation. Its purpose is ' 
to adjust the instructional proce^ and to measure learner progress toward the aUaingient of 



specified obiectives. Interim (focmative) evaluation allows the educator to make mid-course * 
ctfrrectlons to assure that the objectives are-met in the most effective manner. 

' Thetype of formative or interim evaluation activities used will Vary v^th individual needs 
Paper and pencil measures such as questionnaires, Cognitive tests, attitudes scales and performance 
tests are often used. Howevfer, other measures such as interviews, simulations, review of records 
te.g., attendance), assessment of products developed by learners, reviews by. external panels, case 
histories, and systematic observation can provide the e,valuator with a wealth of information. 

^ The third type of evaFuation is the final evaluation and tajces place at the end of a program 
or instructional unit. Final evaluation (summative) measures the achievement of the lean^er and 
thesuccessor failure of the program or instnjctional unit; . 

Summary ^ ^ ' . • , 

While the reasons for evaluation may vary, they generally center around determining it the top 
priority needs h^e been fdentif ied, how the program can be improved and whether or not the 
program Jias had impact. Figure 2 illustrates the three types of evaluation. 
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Phase of a 
N Program 



Figure 2 
. TYPES 0 F E VALUAT ION 



Decision 



t 




Typ6 of 
Evaluation 






Needs - ' 
' Assessment 



Formative 
Evaluation 



Summative 
Evaluation 



Adapted from: Adams,*Kay Angona and Walker, Jerry P., Improving the Accountability 
of Career Education, The Center for Vocational Education, 1977. 
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• , . ♦ . RESOURCE MaTERIAUS \ ' 

. « • » t 

* y ' ■ ' y ' ' ^ 

The example materials illustrated In this part are designed .to be adapted and used selectiv/ely- 
as your situation dictates. The purpose of these materials is to show a variety of standard forms, 
letters, suggested procedures, and other similar aids that would be useful to vocational educators* 

List of Illustrations: 
• Final Evaluation 



IMPLEME!<'TjnG PERFORMANCE' - 
BASED TEACHER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 



I 

Final Evaluation 



Plzcuz piovidz youn, candid x^pauu to thz ,^oZZoioing qua>tion6 » 
about thz i^:o*'J:^hop. T/tC in{^o\jratlo)i l6 ^(iqaa>t(id in oKdvi to doXvaaint 
wliztliQA^ ox^r.oz tixz 'Mnk^hop met ijcuA ntzdh and it6 objtctivu.^ It 
ukZt 6e u^-^d tc pxovidc ^zzdback to tnQ, ^anduig ^otuce aoncoAning tht 
qiuititij and iirpact o^ tliz bminoK and to pKovidz vcoKfuhop plannzu 
tcct/t ln^o\n<ition, {^ok tmp/iovi>ig {utuKZ i^*0Kk6hpp6. Ait data iJoWi be 
hztd In coh^idzncz. 



Background Information 



1. What is your* present position? 



Educational institution reprasent^ative 



State Department of Education representative 

/ 

Other (specify) - 

t^ded anv workshoDs, o 



2. Have yoi] attoWded Mny workshops, off performance-based teacher 
educpition prior to this one? • . , 



Yes 



No 



If yes, how many have you att;ended? 



Final Evaluation 
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Seminar Planning and Implementation 

Rate the overall quality of'^ the' individual areas oC the seminar as 
comf^ated to typical professional development seminars you have" *. 
attended by circling the appropriate rating for ea^^^of the fpl lowing 
items » * , * 



Was the oi/ganization and operation 
of the workshop effective? 

2. Were the choices of seminar focal 
areas relevant? • 

3. Was the work of the consultants 
• . effectived • , 

4. Were the conference calls 
useful? 

5. Were the small group 
meetings useful?* 



6. Were the materials you " — ^ 
received useful? * / 

7. Were the opportunities for your 
professional development sufficient? 

8. Were the opportunitiesf for in- 
^ formal interaction and ex- 
changes sufficient?' 4 

9^. Were your major concerns addressed 
during the* workshop? 

10. " Do you feel realiy to further imple- 
^ ment PBVTE at your institution? ^ 

11. Were the workshop ^location and 
facilities satisfactory? 

12. What is your overall satisfaction 
with the workshop?' 

Comments: 



Poor 

Not Relevant 
1 2 

Poor 
1 2 

Not UsefuJ 
1 2 

Not Useful 
1 2 



Not Useful 

12 3 

^Very Inadequate 
12 3 



Very Inadequate 
12 3 

Definitely No 

1 2 3 

Definitely No 

12 3 

Dissatisfied 
.12 3 

Dissatisfied 
12 3 



Excellent 
4 ' 5 

Very Relevant 
4 5 

Excellent 
4 5 

Very^ Useful * 
4 '5 

Very Useful 

4 5^ 

Very Useful 
4 5' 

Completely Ample 
4 5 



Completely Ample 
4 5 

.Definitely Ye$ 
4 5 

Definitely Yes 
4 5, 

Satisfied. 
4 5 

Very 'satisfied 
' 4 5 
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' ' Seminar Objectives 

Indicate, by circling the appropriate rating, how effectively the 
workshop met it^s/ objectives. 

■* 

Did the workshop assist you: 



Definitely 
* No 



'Definitely 
Yes 



^ 1. 



2. 



3; 



To. interacft with other participants 
and consultants 'in order to solve 
PBVTE implementation problems 
at your institution? 

To develop a plan of action 
specifying implementation 
strategies for PBVTE to be ' 
used at your institution? 

To identify problems relative to 
the implementation and use of 
PBVTE at your institution? 

Presentations 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



Please rate the effectiveness of the presenter and the quality of 
the content by placing a check (>/) in the most appropriate box in 
both the left and right columns for each presentation. 



Effectiveness 
of the 
Presenter 


/ 

Topic 


Quality 
the Con 


' Of 

tent 


Excellent 


[ Good . 1 


: 
1 


1 Fair 1 


Poor 


E:ij;cellent 


. poop 


Average 


Jair 


Poor 




• 






• 


1. **Change Process: The Concerns- 
based Model" (Hall) - 10/5/77 






















2. "Implementation: The Houston 
Experience" (Hollis) - 10/5/77 






















3. '"Evaluation: Performance and 
Program" (Schalock) - 10/5/77 






















4, "Introduction to Planning 

Activities" (Adams) - 10/5/77 






















5. Conference Call (Universiby of 
Nebraska) - 10/6/77 






















6. Conference Call (University of 
Vermont) - 10/6/77 












Effectiveness of . 
Group to Identify 
Strategies 




Quality of 
Interaction 










4 


7« Group Strategy Identification 
Sessions (Identify Group ) 
10/5/77 
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Coimnents and Re ccnnmendations 
^ ' 1. The ^stronger features of the workshop vere ; 



\ 



2. The weaker features of the workshop were: 

3v ^ What suggestions would you make for improving the workshop? 



\ 



4. What suggestions would you make for the dissemination conference 
' in June (e.g., format, fcontent/ length) ? 



V 

5* What suggestions would you make regardin#»the provision of 
technical assistance (e.g., topical area^V^ procedures) ? 



Rinat Evaluation (Qontinudd) 
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